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BETWEEN ISSUES 


As WE START a new publishing year, we turn, Janus-faced, 
to the one behind us. 1956 was a momentous year for the 
world—perhaps the 1848 of our century—and for THe New 
LeApER as well. Our outstanding article reflected this: “The 
Storm in Eastern Europe,” by Milovan Djilas, which ap- 
peared here on November 19, was read by millions through- 
out the world. It articulated as no other document has the 
temper of the great revolution now in progress. 

This revolution was also reflected throughout the year in 
our news coverage. Although the United States was the sub- 
ject of most articles over the year (202), Russia was a high 
second with 70; Poland and Hungary accounted for an- 
other 27. In addition, we ran a 14-part symposium on “The 
Future of Soviet Communism” through the summer and 
early fall. (Of its contributors, Donald W. Treadgold was 
most closely borne out by the events at year’s end.) 

The year’s second big crisis, the Middle East war between 
Egypt and Israel, was reflected in 28 articles—one of which, 
by Walter Z. Laqueur on February 13, predicted war by 
year’s end. After America and Russia, the leading nation 
again was Britain, with 24 entries. But then came a change 
from previous years. Moving ahead of Germany (10) and 
France (11) was India with 14 items, including a four-part 
survey by W. S. Woytinsky. 

1956 was THe New Leaper’s biggest year for special 
sections, with eight: “A Generation of U. S. Progress,” by 
Alfred Baker Lewis (January 23); “Conserving Our Great 
Outdoors,” by Richard L. Neuberger (February 20); “The 
Captive Nations—1956,” with an introduction by Adolf A. 
Berle Jr. (April 9) ; “The Future of Freedom,” a symposium 
(May 7); “The Rosenberg-Sobell Case,” by Nathan Glazer 
(July 2); “The Crimes of the Stalin Era,” by Nikita S. 








Khrushchev, with notes by Boris I. Nicolaevsky (July 16); 
“Communist China: Fact and Myth,” by C. M. Chang, with 


an introduction by Stanley K. Hornbeck (September 24); [ 


and “Labor in the Soviet Orbit,” by Anatole Shub (Decem. 
ber 24-31). 

Among the new contributors, apart from Djilas, were 
Francis Bello, Vladimir Dedijer, Merle Fainsod, Erwin N, 
Griswold, Louis J. Halle, Walter Kaufmann, Carlos Lacerda, 
Haakon Lie, Jayaprakash Narayan, André Philip, Oscar 
Pollak, Edward A. Shils, Isaac Bashevis Singer, Gerald 
Sykes, Robert C. Tucker, Tom Whitney and Peter Zenkl. 

STEPHEN Nart: In the last weeks of December, we lost 
a man to whom the permanent revolution for freedom and 
social justice was enduring reality. Born in Vienna in 1878, 
Stephen Naft wrote and fought as a syndicalist throughout 
Europe and North Africa before coming to the United States 
in 1913. After World War I, he continued the struggle as 
a journalist traveling through Latin America. His report on 
“Fascism and Communism in South America,” published by 
the Foreign Policy Association in 1937, was one of the first 
authoritative treatments of the subject. A New LEApER con- 
tributor fer two decades, he wrote the famous pamphlet 
“Questions for Communists”; first published in 1948, it 
eventually went into three editions. Though Naft lived to see 
the word socialism usurped by Hitler as well as Lenin, and 
unionism bastardized by Perén as well as Mussolini, he re- 
jected the easy road of conformity and compromise and 
remained true to the rebel ideas of his youth. How fitting 
that this man, whose first book in 1902 was called “The 
Social Revolution and the General Strike,” should see those 
ideals—and techniques—espoused with renewed vigor today 
in the same Central Europe which gave him birth. 
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, LONDON 
| HE NATO Council meeting last 
27 onth was one of the most im- 
portant since the organization was 
set up in 1949. If promises mean any- 
| thing, real progress appears to have 
been made in the agreements on po- 
| litical consultation, and a new stra- 
| tegic directive removed some of the 
confusion surrounding nuclear war- 
fare. Nevertheless, it looks as if the 

NATO Council continued to evade 

the central military and political deci- 
sions which are needed to make sense 

of the alliance. 
¥ All the public statements made in 

Paris insisted that NATO remains 

committed to a forward strategy for 

defending West Germany on _ the 
ground against a mass attack by 
the Red Army. Yet it is known that 
yeach of the NATO governments in 
lurn declared its unwillingness to 
provide the forces which SHAPE con- 
siders necessary for a forward strat- 
gy. Though Germany now plans to 
produce only half the troops she 
“promised, Britain and the U.S. pro- 
| pose to reduce their NATO contin- 
} gents as German divisions become 
| available. There is still no sign that 
France will be able to restore the 
| forces she withdrew from Europe for 
‘Service in Algeria. 

In fact, SHAPE commander Gen- 
eral Lauris Norstad will be lucky if 
he ever obtains half the divisions 
»Which General Alfred Gruenther con- 
sidered a bare minimum to defend 
‘Western Europe, even with the full- 
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After Poland and Hungary, the West can press for a unified, neutral Germany 


By Denis Healey 


scale use of atomic weapons. More- 
over, there is still doubt about the 
role and the availability of tactical 
atomic weapons. None of the NATO 
governments has so far made any 
attempt to establish distinctions be- 
tween the tactical and strategic use 
of atomic weapons, Fear that tactical 
atomic warfare in Europe might lead 





GERMAN SPD CHIEF OLLENHAUER: 
PARTY GAINS IN LOCAL ELECTIONS 


to a global thermonuclear holocaust 
may well prevent NATO from using 
atomic weapons in a crisis. This pos- 
sibility is increased by America’s re- 
fusal to make atomic warheads avail- 
able to her European allies in time 
of peace. Though America has now 
agreed to distribute some of the nec- 
essary missiles, they will remain 





in exchange for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from all Eastern Europe 


NATOS BIG CHANCE 


harmless until Congress agrees to 
give foreign governments the ability 
to start atomic war. 

In short, the effectiveness of NATO 
as a deterrent to Soviet aggression 
still depends wholly on America’s 
ability to retaliate by atomic bomb- 
ing of Russian cities. And the guar- 
antee that America’s atomic striking 
power will be available to Europe in 
case of need rests not on the North 
Atlantic Treaty—the Strategic Air 
Command is not under NATO’s or- 
ders—but on the fact that the Red 
Army cannot advance in Central Eu- 
rope without killing American sol- 
diers. The NATO armies are still 
essentially a “tripwire” to activate 
the SAC. They are not an effective 
land defense force, and they are un- 
likely to become one unless NATO 
takes some difficult strategic decisions 
and its member states make the sacri- 
fices necessary to implement them. 

However much one may regret 
NATO’s military shortcomings, they 
are a fact, and constitute the strate- 
gic basis from which NATO diplo- 
macy must start. Yet in fact NATO’s 
diplomacy is still based on the as- 
sumption that the Western alliance 
is, or will soon be, strong enough to 
hold the Red Army in Central Eu- 
rope. And here lies the source of 
NATO’s major failure as a political 
alliance. The political coherence of 
an alliance depends on its ability to 
meet the political interests of its 
members. West Germany will soon 
be the strongest military land power 









in NATO, and second only to the 
Soviet Union in Europe as a whole. 
Yet West Germany has an overriding 
political interest which none of her 
allies fully shares: the recovery of 
national unity. There is little doubt 
that when the Adenauer Government 
first decided to join NATO, many 
of its supporters believed that with 
German help NATO could be made 
strong enough to force the Russians 
out of Eastern Germany. Now that 
the implications of the thermonuclear 
stalemate are more fully understood, 
the Germans realize that NATO will 
never fulfil this role. The Hungarian 
tragedy underlined the lesson. When 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Bren- 
tano asked his colleagues in the 
NATO Council what action they 
would take if the East Germans 
copied the Hungarian example, he 
met only an extremely embarrassed 
silence. 

The Germans now know that there 
is no road to reunification except 
diplomacy. If NATO does not collec- 
tively produce a diplomacy designed 
to achieve German unity, the West 
Germans may well exploit their grow- 
ing military strength to make their 
own deal with the Russians. Inside 
the Federal Republic, the Social Dem- 
ocrats, who oppose membership in 
NATO, have gained on the Christian 
Democrats at every local election this 
year. And there are many leading 
Christian Democrats who see German 
membership in NATO only as a bar- 
gaining card for future negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

The NATO position on German re- 
unification has made no convincing 
progress since the Federal Republic 
joined the alliance eighteen months 
ago. The reason given is always the 
same: A united Germany must have 
the right to join NATO, but the Rus- 
sians will not permit this. 

Critics of the NATO position have 
always maintained that German unity 
could be achieved if the West would 
agree to the neutrality of a united 
Germany. The USSR has never in 
fact offered this, and the West has 
been most reluctant to propose it for 


fear that, once Germany had recov- 
ered her Eastern Zone, Russia might 
offer to return the provinces she lost 
to Poland on condition she aban- 
doned her neutrality and joined the 
Soviet bloc. 

So long as Poland was a helpless 
Russian satellite, this was indeed a 
forbidding danger. But the whole 
context of the German problem has 
changed in the last twelve months. 
The changes in Eastern Europe have 
produced a situation in which, per- 
haps for the first time, NATO has the 
chance of serious negotiations with 
Russia on German unity—and on 
much more besides. 

Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin last 
February knocked the ideological 
linchpin out of world Communism as 
an instrument of Soviet policy. The 
dismantling of Beria’s police empire 
removed the physical means by which 
Russia controlled the Communist 
parties in the satellite states. Soviet 
control of Eastern Europe now de- 
pends solely on the presence of the 
Red Army. Yet Hungary has shown 
that the Red Army cannot by itself 
produce a substitute for Stalinism. 
After two months’ military repres- 
sion, Khrushchev is further than ever 
from solving the Hungarian problem. 
The use of tanks and guns against 
working-class men and women has 
produced the first large-scale deser- 
tions from the Red Army since the 
Second World War. 

There is thus reason to believe that 
the Russians may be sincere in their 
hints of a European settlement which 
would permit the withdrawal of the 
Red Army from Eastern Europe. Can 
the West afford to withdraw some of 
its forces in return? If NATO pro- 
vides no more than a “tripwire” for 
the SAC, there is no reason why the 
“tripwire” must run through the mid- 
dle of Germany if the Red Army 
withdraws to the Soviet Union. The 
tripwire might even be pulled back 
to the Western frontier of Germany. 
The only essential condition is that 
American troops should not have to 
face the political and practical diffi- 
culty of a return across the Atlantic 












if the Red Army should advance by 
land from Russian territory. 

A combination of air-reconnais. 
savee and land control-posts with 
radar could give complete protection 
against a surprise attack in whatever 
neutral area was agreed on—and 
Moscow has offered to consider such 
a co.trol system in its statement of 
November 17. There is, therefore, al. 
ready the necessary basis for negotia- 
tions with Russia on a European set- 
tlement which might aim at a NATO ¢ 
withdrawal from West Germany par- 
alleled by a Soviet withdrawal from 
East Germany and the satellites, 

There are obvious military risks 
in such a settlement. And there mt 
political preconditions, which NATO f 
should already be trying to meet. 
Germany would have to agree with 
Poland on their common frontier— 
for the first time, West German poli-} Ch 
ticians are talking sense about this. 
America would have to agree with { 
her European allies on the new posi- 
tions for NATO troops. The neutral 
states’ armed forces would have to 
be limited in quantity and quality. 

But it is doubtful whether the 
risks and difficulties of such a settle- 


GYP 
ment will be as great as those NATO E ish 
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—or the Russians—will face in any} of the 
case once Western Germany is} there a 
armed and trouble in Eastern Ger-| Middle 


many may lead to a third world war.) 4 legen 
On the other hand, the political gains) accepts 
would be tremendous—the reunifica-¢ emerge 


tion of Germany, the liberation of} millior 
Eastern Europe, and a giant stride to-} make 1 
ward general disarmament. major 


The West would lose nothing and} injusti 
gain much even if such an offer were| tually, 
refused. But I believe there is a real? in orig 
chance of its acceptance—provided] tionme 
it is made soon. If we miss the chance} How 
of negotiations now, we may have to) ome | 
meet a new form of Stalinism or ) tions 7 
rigid military dictatorship. The offer| Propos 
in itself will strengthen those forces? accept 
which in Russia as in Eastern Europe plans 
want to strengthen the trends devel) ty wh 
oped since Stalin’s death. This is the} "te m 
most important political challenge Jewish 
facing NATO. Now is the time for’ leader 
the West to act. more, 
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JERUSALEM 
. tragic expulsion of its Jew- 
NATO? he ish citizens is a timely reminder 
in any| of the largely forgotten fact that 
ny is} there are two refugee problems in the 
n Ger-| Middle East, not one. According to 
id war.» 4 legend that has gained increasing 
] gains} acceptance in recent years, Israel’s 
inifica-g €Mergence as a state rendered one 
ion of} million Arabs homeless in order to 
ide to-} make room for Jews, thus causing a 
major refugee problem and a serious 
ng and) injustice which must be righted. Ac- 
were, tually, this story is incorrect in fact, 
a real? in origin, in numbers and in appor- 
ovided| tionment of the blame. 
chance} How did the Arab refugee problem 
save to) Come about? When the United Na- 
n or 2) tions partition plan for Palestine was 
e offer’ proposed, Jewish leaders not only 
forces? accepted it but also started making 
Europe} Plans for integrating an Arab minor- 
devel-| ity which was then likely to consti- 
,is the) tte more than 40 per cent of the new 
allenge? Jewish state’s population. But Arab 
ne for, leaders rejected the plan. What is 
’ more, they displayed their displeas- 
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By Uri Ra’anan 


ure by launching guerrilla attacks 
which soon led to a full-scale war 
against Israel that was admittedly 
intended to wipe out its Jewish in- 
habitants. 

The first large city taken by Is- 
rael’s citizen army was Haifa, and 
the troops’ first act was an appeal 
to Haifa’s Arabs to stay put and 
show the world that they could live 
together with the Jews. (Arab-Jewish 
relations in Haifa, incidentally, had 
always been good.) Local residents 
probably wanted to comply, but they 
were told to flee by Arab officers 
(most of whom were non-Palestini- 
ans) because neighboring Arab 
armies would soon be invading the 
area and bombing out everything 
held by the Jews. As a result, 90 
per cent of the Arab population left. 
Similar scenes were repeated all over 
the country. This is how the Arab 
refugee problem began. 

Until 1948, the rise of the Jewish 
community in Palestine and the im- 
migration of 500,000 Jews, far from 


“ The Mideast’'s Other Refugees 


Close to 500,000 Jews who were forced to flee from Arab and Moslem countries 


in recent years have been absorbed by the tiny state of Israel 


displacing Arabs, caused the Arab 
population to increase from some 
500,000 before the British Mandate 
to about 1.2 million. In addition, 
the Arab per-capita national income 
in Palestine was far ahead of that 
of any other Arab country. The 
Arab refugees, therefore, did not 
leave because they were driven out 
to make room for more Jews (Jew- 
ish immigration raised the country’s 
absorptive capacity as well as its 
wealth), but because foreign Arab 
leaders ordered them to do so. 

As for numbers, legitimate refu- 
gees from regions held by Israel can- 
not total anywhere near the one 
million usually quoted by Arab 
propagandists. In 1948, the Arab 
population of Palestine was estimated 
at 1.2 million, but there had been no 
census for over two decades and this 
may well have been an exaggeration. 
Village headmen, because of the food- 
rationing system, found it profitable 
to hide deaths and swell birth fig- 
ures. In any event, not more than 








750,000 were estimated to be living 
in the area now belonging to Israel, 
and since Israel’s normal Arab popu- 
lation is now around the 200,000 
mark it is obvious that the number 
of genuine refugees cannot be very 
much in excess of 500,000. Even 
with an unusually high birth rate 
since 1948, the total today cannot be 
over 600,000. 

As the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency notes in all of its re- 
ports, many Arabs have claimed refu- 
gee status to benefit from the UN aid 
being distributed. Also, many refu- 
gee family heads claim more chil- 
dren than they actually have to se- 
cure extra rations. Hence, almost 
half of the one million refugees usu- 
ally referred to really do not exist. 

The number of Jews who have had 
to leave Arab and Moslem countries 
because of forced expulsion (Iraq 
and Egypt), danger to life and limb 
(Yemen, Afghanistan), and fear, dis- 
crimination and attacks (North Af- 
rica) has exceeded 370,000 since 
1948. In addition, even before 1948 
some 50,000 Jews sought refuge in 
Palestine. Altogether, _ therefore, 
400,000 to 500,000 Jewish refugees 
from Arab and Moslem nations are 
now in Israel, as compared with 
500,000 to 600,000 Arab refugees 
from Israel. 

This is the nearest step yet to an 
exchange of minorities in virtually 
equal numbers anywhere in _ the 
world. The great difference is that 
the Arabs were not expelled en masse 
from Israel, while an Iraqi decree 
some six years ago drove out 125,- 


000 Jews and Egypt has just evicted 
approximately 40,000 Jews. In the 
latter instances, too, the Jews, often 
very wealthy and important figures 
in the economies of the countries 
concerned, were robbed of all their 
belongings and sent off without a 
cent. It is quite probable that the 
amount of compensation due to all 
the Jewish refugees from the Arab 
world far exceeds the value of Arab 
property abandoned in Israel. 

Why are these facts rarely men- 
tioned? 
the Arab countries have done noth- 
ing for their compatriots—finding it 
more profitable to keep their difficul- 


Ironically, this is because 


ties alive as a festering political sore 
—while Israel has absorbed its refu- 
gees to the point where it is difficult 
to distinguish them from other citi- 
zens. As a result, the casual visitor 
hundreds of thousands of 
wretched refugees in the Arab coun- 
tries huddled together in tents and 
camps, unable to find work and repre- 
senting a permanent explosive force 
in the Middle East. The same visitor 
this in 
man in 
uniform, the girl working in the 
kibbutz, the tourist guide, the elderly 
shopkeeper—they may all be refu- 
gees from Arab countries, but how 


sees 


does not see anything like 
Israel. The bronzed young 


is the visitor to know? 

Israel has given its refugees perm- 
anent homes, dispersed them among 
veteran settlers, taught them the 
language, sent their children to 
school, and given them positions in 
the civil service and the Army. In 
the Arab countries, the refugees have 





GUARDED REMARK 


A group of Russian newsmen, in Los Angeles on their way home from Australia, 
were denied permission to visit movie sets but were permitted to make a trip to 


Disneyland—under guard.—News item. 


The Russians, though they’re strictly banned 
From movie sets, see Disneyland 

With guards to watch their every move, 

As thus we seem to try to prove 

That in our own peculiar way 


We can be as absurd as they. 


—Richard Armour 





not even been able to get work » 
food. Before Israel conquered jy 
Gaza Strip, for example, the Cain, 
Government spent nothing on thei 
unfortunate brethren, who were fo. 
bidden to leave the Strip and mov 
into Egypt. All food and work was 
provided by the UNRWA. Similarly, 
Egypt did nothing to educate the chil 
dren; 90 per cent of the schools were 
run by the UNRWA and the United 
Nations Economic, Social and Cyl. 
tural Organization, while the r. 
maining 10 per cent were also sup. 
ported by UN funds. 

When I visited El Arish, shortl; 
after Israel captured the Sinai Pen. 
insula, I found the town’s. 20,00 
permanent inhabitants begging |s 
raeli authorities to protect them from 
some 3,000 refugees. Why? It de 
veloped that they had not only re 
fused to aid the refugees, but had 
actually stolen UNRWA relief sup 
plies from them and had forced them 
to live in a ghetto. They were afraid 
that their victims would now seek 
revenge for this heartlessness. 

Israel’s inhabitants, in contrast, 
have accepted the heaviest material 
sacrifices, tax burdens, housing short- 
ages, etc. to help the Jews driven out 
of Arab and Moslem lands: Conse- 
quently, the world has only an Arab 
refugee problem to concern itself 
with now, because Israel has solved 
its counterpart of that problem. 

In fact, an exchange of minorities 
has taken place; it has taken place 
under harrowing circumstances, but 
it would be sheer madness to reverse 
the process, to try after all these 
years of hatred ana bitterness to 
saddle Israel with a large potential 
fifth column. In any case, would the 
Arab countries be prepared to take 
back their former Jewish citizens, to 
restore them to their former pos: 
tions, wealth and homes? Israel has 
settled its refugees and.. absorbed 
them. The Arab countries should do 
likewise; they should extend broth- 
erly aid to their miserable people 
who; but for the orders of foreign 
Arab military leaders, would never 
have become réfugees.. 
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The Paradox of 


POLYCENTRIC 
COMMUNISM 


By G. F. Hudson 


I’ THE days of the Comintern, the Soviet Union was the 
only country in which a Communist party held the full 
power of the state. Elsewhere—except in China, where 
the Communists after 1927 controlled a small part of the 
national territory—they were an organization which, 
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whether constitutionally tolerated or outlawed and driven 
underground, was in permanent revolutionary opposition 
not only to the government of the day but to the whole 
political and social order of the state in which they were 
located. Hence, all the non-Soviet Communist parties 
looked toward Russia not only as the inspiring exemplar, 
the one nation which had crossed the dividing line into 
the new world of their ideal, but also as the power which 
could help them in their struggle with advice, money, 
ams and even, in the last resort, direct military assist- 
ance. A sense of dependence and the humility of pupils 
conscious of their own inadequacy led them willingly to 
subordinate themselves to Russia and accept direction 
from Moscow within the highly disciplined and central- 
ied association of the Comintern. There was no Com- 
munist state other than Russia to compete for the alle- 
fiance of the international movement or to pursue as a 
sovereign government a foreign policy divergent from 
the Russian. So international Communism continued to 
have only one center and that was in the Kremlin. 

A new state of affairs arose after the end of World 
War II with the establishment of Communist or Commu- 
tist-controlled governments in a number of countries out- 
side the Soviet Union. Most of the governments owed 
their existence to the direct military intervention of So- 
viet forces operating against Germany or Japan in the 
course of the war. The notable exception—though it was 
tot entirely an exception—was Marshal Tito’s regime in 
Yugoslavia, and it was this government which soon began 
fo show signs of the insubordination toward Moscow 
vhich finally led to an open breach in the spring of 1948. 
Nalin’s Russia refrained from any military action against 
Yugoslavia—where there were no Russian troops sta- 
ioned—but organized political and economic pressure 
¥ainst Tito with the support of all the other Communist 
farties throughout the world, including both those’ in 
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capitalist countries and those in power in “people’s 
democracies.” Yugoslavia survived the onslaught, but 
was completely isolated from the rest of the Communist 
world. Tito was denounced not merely as a dissident Com- 
munist but as a traitor to the movement and a fascist 
who had sold Yugoslavia to Western imperialism. Indi- 
vidual Communists elsewhere who manifested sympathy 
for Tito were executed or imprisoned where the Party 
held state power, or expelled from the Party where it did 
not. 

After Stalin’s death, the quarrel with Tito was left as 
one of the principal foreign-policy problems inherited by 
his successors. As one of his maneuvers in the field of 
Soviet foreign relations, Khrushchev carried out his dra- 
matic reconciliation with Tito by going to Belgrade and 
apologizing for the charges against the Marshal, which, 
he said, had all been due to misrepresentations devised by 
the recently deceased Beria. There can be little doubt that 
Khrushchev considered this a master-stroke of policy, the 
fruits of which would be well worth the public humilia- 
tion which it involved. He evidently expected that, after 
this amende honorable, Yugoslavia would be drawn back 
into the Soviet orbit and he would have the credit for 
healing the scandalous breach in the unity of the inter- 
national Communist movement. 

The outcome, however, was much less satisfactory from 
the Soviet point of view. Tito declined to abandon the ties 
with the West which he had formed during the period of 
his estrangement from Russia, while at the same time he 
began to demand direct relations, unimpeded by Moscow, 
with the Communist parties of the satellite states and the 
removal from office in them of those leaders who had 
been foremost in attacking him. Khrushchev now found 
too late that he had taken an irrevocable step in rehabili- 
tating Tito and that, having repudiated the former accu- 
sations, it was no longer possible either to curb Tito’s 
diplomacy or to give the other people’s democracies any 
good reason why they should not follow the Yugoslav 
example. Khrushchev, therefore, having staked his politi- 
cal career on the bid for reconciliation with ‘Tito and 
being under the necessity of showing results for his policy 








to his colleagues in the Soviet leadership, was constrained 
to make one concession after another to Titoism in the 
hope of reaching a firm understanding with the Yugoslav 
party and detaching it definitively from its Western 
connections. 

The outcome, however, was not so much the reabsorp- 
tion of Yugoslavia into the Soviet-satellite bloc as the dis- 
ruption of that bloc. The loosening of Soviet control over 
the satellites demanded by Tito was accelerated by the 
turn against Stalin at the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist party, when Khrushchev by his reckless de- 
nunciation of his former master called in question the 
very foundation of the Communist satellite regimes. It 
was possible, though hardly adequate for the Party’s 
political needs, for the Russian Communists, in repudiat- 
ing Stalin, to fall back on Lenin, but the Communists of 
the people’s democracies could do no such thing; their 
dictatorships were essentially creations of the Stalin era, 
and if that was discredited they were left morally bank- 
rupt. After they had sacrificed whatever patriotic scruples 
they may ever have had in submission to the will of the 
Soviet dictator, and had done everything possible in their 
respective countries to glorify his reign and conceal his 
crimes—among the worst of which were those he com- 
mitted in order to put them in power—they were suddenly 
told from Moscow that he had been a tyrant and a mon- 
ster utterly unworthy of the adulation which had been 
officially ordered for more than two decades. No wonder 
the faithful felt bewildered and confounded while anti- 
Communist elements began to raise their heads from the 
subjection to which Stalin’s revolution from above had 
reduced them. 

Tito’s revolt against the Kremlin naturally evoked the 
sympathies of the Western world, but it is important not 
to be unduly sentimental about Titoism. No Communist 
leader was more entirely Stalin’s creature in his rise to the 
leadership of his party; he accepted, if he did not actually 
take part in, the liquidation of his predecessor Gorkich 
during the Great Purge in the Soviet Union, and even the 
death of his own wife in a Soviet prison did not shake his 
loyalty to Stalin. In the civil wars in Yugoslavia—which 
cost more lives than the national resistance to the Axis 
invaders—he showed a ruthlessness and cruelty quite up 
—or down—to Soviet standards. It was only when he 
was securely in possession of the state power in Yugo- 
slavia, with the prestige of a national resistance hero to 
reinforce his authority as Party leader, that he began to 
show the independence of attitude which so offended his 
political maker. There is indeed some justification from a 
Communist point of view in the reproaches addressed to 
Tito in the letter from the Soviet Communist party of 
May 4, 1948: 

“No one can deny the services and successes of the 
Communist party of Yugoslavia. However, we must also 
say that the services of the Communist parties of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Al- 





MALENKOV, VOROSHILOV, KHRUSHCHEV, BULGANIN, 
MIKOYAN: THEY FACE NUMEROUS CONTRADICTIONS 


bania are not less than those of the Communist party of 
Yugoslavia. But the leaders of these parties behave mod- 
estly and do not boast about their successes, as do the 
Yugoslav leaders, who have pierced everyone’s ears with 
their unlimited self-praise. . . . Even though the French 
and Italian Communist parties have so far achieved less 
success than the Communist party of Yugoslavia, this is 
not due to any special qualities of the latter, but mainly 
to the fact that after the destruction of the Yugoslav parti- 
san headquarters by German paratroops, at a moment 
when the people’s liberation movement in Yugoslavia was 
passing through a serious crisis, the Soviet Army came 
to the aid of the Yugoslav people, crushed the German 
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invader, liberated Belgrade, and in this way created the 
conditions which were necessary for the Communist party 
of Yugoslavia to achieve power. Unfortunately, the Soviet 
Army did not and could not render such assistance to the 
French and Italian parties.” 

By 1948, nevertheless, Tito’s power in Yugoslavia was 


so strongly established that he was able to suppress the | 


“Cominformist” faction within the Yugoslav Communist 
party while at the same time maintaining the Party's 
dictatorial rule over the nation. Yugoslav national pride 
and patriotic sentiment supported him in his stand against 
Russia, but the recoil against international Communism 


did not carry the country away from the Soviet model of | 


one-party dictatorship toward political democracy. Tito 
relaxed the economic policies of the regime, particularly 
by his virtual abandonment of the collective-furm pro- 
gram, but he did not modify the political structure of the 
state, and when his colleague Milovan Dijilas reached the 
point of advocating political rights for a non-Communist 
opposition he was subjected to strong disciplinary action. 

Tito thus became the exemplar of “national Commu- 
nism”—the maintenance of a Communist party dictator- 
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ship with full national sovereignty independent of Mos- 
cow. Theoretically, there was no good reason in Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine why there should not be in the world a 

of equal, sovereign and mutually independent states 
all ruled by Communist parties but free to pursue sepa- 
) rate national policies. There has never, indeed, been any 
explicit dogma that non-Soviet parties must take orders 
from Moscow any more than there has ever been an 
explicit dogma that the leadership of a Communist party 
should be an autocracy, and it might seem appropriate 
for politicians who had restored collective leadership in 
) the Soviet Union to recognize also the independence of 
Communist parties abroad. 

In practice, however, the emancipation of foreign Com- 
munists from Soviet tutelage must raise very serious 
problems for the Soviet Union. In the first place, it tends 
to destroy the system of alliances on which Russia’s inter- 
national power position has been based since the end of 





GANIN, | World War II. Complete independence would mean that 
“TIONS } former satellite states could choose neutrality instead of 
military alliance with Russia. Fear of German revision- 
arty of} ism may be sufficient to bind Poland and Czechoslovakia 
mod: to a Russian alliance, but no such fear exists to hold Hun- 
do the gary, Rumania or Bulgaria. Yugoslavia herself has for 
ts with | years been neutral, without formal attachment to either 
French } the Soviet or Western bloc, and has become an opponent 
ed less on principle of all military blocs. The neutralization of 
this * | Austria and the formation of the much-publicized “peace 
mainly area” of Asian and African neutrals has inevitably in- 
v parti- } creased the neutralist yearnings within the Soviet bloc. 
homent | Russia has accepted the neutralization of Austria to keep 
14 Was | her out of the Western camp and has actively promoted 
y came | the neutrality of the Eastern nations, which might have 
verman } been drawn into the Baghdad or SEATO Pacts. But neu- 
ted the | tralism within the Soviet orbit is quite another matter 
t party ! and could seriously restrict the strategic position acquired 
Soviet by Russia after the last war—a position which in a gen- 
‘to the | eral war would render possible a rapid movement of Rus- 
: sian forces either westward to the Atlantic or southward 
1a Wa8 | to the Mediterranean or both. 
= the But, apart from the strategic consequences for Russia 
a0" I of a breakaway of any of the satellites, there are the 
Party's } Political dangers inherent in any dissolution of Stalin’s 
| pride imperial system. De-Stalinization is risky enough in the 
guna country which made the Bolshevik Revolution and has 
unis™® | lived under Communist rule for nearly forty years; it is 
del of i infinitely more hazardous in countries where the system 
. Tito | was imposed by Russian arms and has lasted only just 
cularly ) °ver a decade. The loosening of control in these countries 
a pro- | must unleash forces that are at once anti-Soviet and anti- 
of the | Communist. There can be no guarantee that a Titoist 
ed the development will stop at a national Communist govern- 
nun , ment even if Russia is willing to recognize such a govern- 
action. " ment. Why should a people which achieves real national 
mm | independence continue to put up with a regime which was 
rtator- | imposed upon it from outside and does not correspond 
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to the wishes of the majority? The status of Tito as a 
national resistance leader may suffice to keep his party’s 
rule going in Yugoslavia; anxiety about the Oder-Neisse 
line may serve to deter the Poles from demolishing the 
political structure which is bound up with their security 
against a German revanche, But no such factors were 
operative in Hungary, and inevitably the effect there of 
Titoism was to produce a movement which was not only 
anti-Soviet but also “counter-revolutionary” in the sense 
that it demanded rights of opposition, free elections, and 
an end to the monopoly of politics by the Communist 
party. 

It is held by Titoists that what happened in Hungary 
was due merely to the slowness of the Hungarian Com- 
munists in de-Stalinization, that if only Nagy and Kadar 
had been given power a few days earlier everything would 
have been all right and Hungary would have been content 
to go on living indefinitely under a reformed version of 
the old dictatorship. But why should it have done so? 
The regime in Hungary had not the strength to survive 
at all without the aid of Russian tanks; abandoned by its 
own army and supported only by the hated secret police, 
it had to either invoke Russian protection or else yield 
to the forces of political democracy. If the Russians had 
not acted against the Hungarian Revolution, it would 
certainly have meant the end of Communist rule in Hun- 
gary; the outcome would have been not Titoism but 
Djilasism, and the repercussions would have been felt 
in all the neighboring countries, not least within the Soviet 
Union itself. 

But, even on the assumption that Titoism would not 
pass into Djilasism in an ex-satellite country, the mere 
recognition of “different roads to socialism” cannot fail 
in the long run to have an extremely deleterious effect on 
Communist morale everywhere, and above all on the 
Russian Communists, who have become habituated to the 
idea of one faith and one law given from Moscow. If the 
people’s democracies are merely less advanced along the 
path that the Soviet Union has traveled, their institutions 
can offer no challenge to those of Russia, but if there are 
indeed different roads to socialism and not simply differ- 
ent stages on the same road, may not Yugoslavia’s aban- 
donment of collective farming be just as good socialism 
as Russia’s enforcement of it? With the acceptance of 
Tito’s principles, there is no longer the one great authori- 
ta.ve interpretation of doctrine that resolves all doubts, 
no longer the single disciplined community of believers 
outside which there is nothing but decaying capitalism 
and its Social Democratic lackeys. Gone are the great 
certainties; in their place there is an anarchy of dis- 
cordant voices. 

Stalin refrained from military action against Tito, but 
he isolated him politically by declaring him an enemy 
and rigorously excluding him from the Communist camp. 
Since Tito was rehabilitated, however, it has been im- 
possible to contain him or to prevent him from pursuing 








an active party-diplomatic policy toward the satellite 
countries. Far from being grateful for the favor of Rus- 
sian forgiveness, he has taken up an attitude of such 
insistence and censoriousness with regard to other Com- 
munist parties, including the CPSU, that a joke recently 
circulated in Europe that the Soviet Union had become 
Yugoslavia’s satellite. There is in Tito’s character a touch 
of megalomania which leads him to act with an audacity 
far beyond what is appropriate to the actual strength of 
his country. 

It must have become evident to Khrushchev some time 
ago that his reconciliation with Tito had involved a heavy 
adverse political balance for Russia, that it had indeed 
been a colossal blunder from the Kremlin’s point of 
view. The situation inevitably brought Khrushchev 
under fire from “Stalinist” colleagues who originally 
doubted the wisdom of the decision to go to Belgrade. 
But it was probably not only pressure from these “re- 
actionaries” which forced Khrushchev to modify his 
policy; it is likely that he himself has come to feel toward 
Tito all the resentment and rancor which a man can 
harbor toward someone who he feels has let him down. 
Tito, on the other hand, has for months been telling for- 
eign statesmen and diplomats that everything depends 
on Khrushchev, that he is the enlightened apostle of de- 
Stalinization who must be supported against the old 
guard of the CPSU. Yet, it is Tito himself who has done 
more than anyone to provoke a Stalinist reaction in 
‘Russia. It was too much to expect that the Soviet Union, 
which, whatever the divisions and vacillations of its lead- 
ership since Stalin’s death, remains a mighty industrial 
and military power, would allow the head of a small 
state, originally promoted to local party command by the 
Kremlin, to dictate what should be done and who should 
hold power throughout Eastern Europe. At some point, 
there was bound to be a hardening of Russian policy and 
a reversal of the relaxation of control which was leading 
not to pacification of the satellites but to intensified agita- 
tion and fresh demands. If Khrushchev originally over- 
estimated Yugoslav willingness to go along with Soviet 
policy when readmitted to the Communist fold, Tito in 
turn appears to have greatly underestimated the forces 
of the recoil if Russia were pressed too far along the 
road of concession. 

The situation produced by the revolution in Hungary 
has divided the Communist world far more than Tito’s 
original revolt of 1948 ever did. “Polycentric” Commu- 
nism—to use the term coined earlier this year by Togliatti 
—has developed too far for the international movement 
to be brought into line in the old manner by a mere decla- 
tation from Moscow; the defections have been more seri- 
ous than they were even after the Nazi-Soviet Pact, and 
entire national parties have been wavering over the Hun- 
garian issue. But Titoism in Eastern Europe has likewise 
gone too far for the Russians to accept it unless they are 
willing definitely to renounce that position of dominant 


continental power which Stalin gained for them. They are 
not, and never have been, prepared to do that. 

Khrushchev acted as he did in rehabilitating Tito and 
relaxing the Russian grip on the satellites because he be- 
lieved he could both have his cake and eat it. He imag- 
ined he could grant a measure of freedom but retain 
ultimate control. What journalists are agreed in describ- 
ing as his “ebullience” of temperament caused him to 
plunge impetuously ahead on a line of policy without con- 
sidering the risks it involved; now that it has failed, he 
is following a different course with equal recklessness, 
Only now the tanks are on the move, and it is the peace 
of the world that is in danger. Logically, the action in 
Hungary should be followed by moves to deal with Tito- 
ism also in Poland and at its source in Yugoslavia; since 
the situation politically has got so far out of control, the 
temptation to resort to the direct use of force has become 
extremely strong. 

Russia has suffered political defeat, but her military 
power is gigantic and relatively greater than at any time 
since 1945, for NATO is paralyzed by the dissensions 
among the Western powers, West German rearmament 
has been an utter fiasco, and a considerable part of Anglo- 
French strength has been diverted to North Africa and 
the Middle East. The opportunity to deal with Tito by a 
Blitzkrieg may or may not be taken by Russia, but it has 
to be regarded as more than a possibility in present cir- 
cumstances. If Tito were to be driven from Belgrade, 
accounts could be settled later with Gomulka and Stalin’s 
empire could be fully restored. But it would not be quite 
the same empire, It would necessarily be more definitely 
Russian, more openly imperial, and above all more mili- 
tarist, than it was in Stalin’s day. It would have lost a 
considerable part of its international following of the 
more starry-eyed type, though it would retain the services 
of hard-core fifth columns in Western countries and prob- 
ably its new-found Arab allies. The danger of a major 
international war would be intensified, and it would be 
only a limited consolation for the West that Russia, by 
being driven to destroy so openly the independence of 
small nations, would have reduced her capacity to employ 
Trojan Horse tactics under the cover of peaceful co- 
existence. 

Polycentric Communism implies the disintegration not 
only. of Stalinism, but also of Leninism, as a centrally 
organized world religion—for it was Lenin who by found- 
ing the Comintern, with its rigorous conditions for mem- 
bership, proclaimed that there were not many roads to 
socialism but only one. That worldwide ideological unity 
cannot now be revived; the disruption is beyond repair. 
But what remains is the most powerful army in the world 
and a government in the hands of men who, however they 
may revile the dead tyrant, were trained in Stalin’s school, 
They are men whom neither moral scruples nor inter- 
national law will restrain from any violence that they 
deem expedient. 
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Since Poznan, he has stood with Khrushchev 


'TITO AND THE EAST. 
EUROPEAN FUTURE 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


(LOVAN DJjILAs was correct in 
M observing that the Hungarian 
Revolution’! :had - revealed _ Marshal 
Tito’s “national Communism” to be 
a mere “phase in the evolution and 
withering away of contemporary 
Communism.” In Eastern Europe to- 
day, as Djilas pointed out, the 


,; struggle for: national independence 


and the people’s struggle for demo- 
cratic freedoms “are gradually be- 
coming one” and the same struggle, 
which in the long run cannot be 
stopped.: As this new struggle has 
unfolded in the last three months, 
the politics of Tito’s Yugoslav Com- 
munist party have become less and 
less relevant. For Tito’s policy. on 
Hungary revealed, in'Djilas’s phrase, 
“that Yugoslav national Communism 
was unable in its foreign policy to 
depart from its narrow ideological 
and bureaucratic class interests.” In 
other’ words, the Hungarian events 
demonstrated that Tito cares more 
for his standing with the Soviet Com- 
munist ruling clique than with the 
East European masses rebelling :for 
democratic socialism, national inde- 
pendence and military neutrality. 
What is surprising is that, sinee 
the irrelevancy of Titoism to present 
conditions in Eastern Europe was 
demonstrated, even since the panicky 
arrest and secret trial of Djilas, U.S. 
policy-makers appear to have drawn 
closer -to Tito. They profess to see 


_ 





Bocpan Rapirsa, Professor of Modern 
European History at Fairleigh Dick- 
inson, is a former Yugoslav diplomat. 
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a new ideological weapon in his 
Pula speech of November 11, even 
accepting its assertions that, while 
Soviet intervention was an “error,” 
the triumph of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion would have been a “catastrophe.” 
Washington’s new respect for Tito is 
manifested not only in the invitation 
to him to visit the United States, but 
in the numerous officially-inspired 
articles which assert that the Hun- 
garians went “too far too fast” and 
that “national Communism” is the 
proper stage for the East European 
peoples at the present moment. 

How did a Republican adminis- 
tration come to regard Tito’s brand 
of Bolshevism as its ultimate aim 
for Eastern Europe? The story be- 
gins with the visit of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles to Tito’s 
Brioni retreat some 14 months ago. 
It must have been quite a conference, 
to judge by Dulles’s pronouncements 
ever since. After the meeting on 
November 5, 1955, Dulles declared 
that “we arrived at the joint accord 
that it is necessary to recognize the 
importance of the independence of 
the East European countries.” Tito 
smiled. When American newspapers 
interpreted this “accord” as a pledge 
by Tito to “free the satellites from 
Russia’s iron grip,” the Yugoslav 
radio.on November 22 declared that 
“such stories” were “nonsense.” The 
broadcast went on to say that Ameri- 
cans had tried to “persuade the pub- 
lie that Yugoslavia had agreed to the 
problematical conception of changing 


the status of East European coun- 


tries by force.” Although everyone 
knew. that Dulles never had “force” 
in mind, the Yugoslav radio went on 
to say that “these interpretations are 
wrong and biased. . . . This was not 
discussed at Brioni and the question 
of the East European countries was 
not presented in this way.” Dulles 
was off for Duck Island in Lake 
Ontario, and the State Department 
refused comment, when reporters 
learned of the Yugoslav rebuke. 

Five months later, however, Mr. 
Dulles was claiming that the Soviet 
grip on Eastern Europe was weaken- 
ing under the impact of Titoism. 
“The Secretary of State,” reported 
the New York Times of April 25, 
1956, “suggested the possibility of 
a new United States approach to 
the captive countries of Eastern 
Europe, forecast last autumn when 
he visited President Tito at Brioni. 
The Yugoslav leader on that occa- 
sion contended that the West would 
do well to encourage other Eastern 
European countries to declare their 
national independence of Moscow.” 
The Times account went on to speak 
of the “joint view” of Dulles and 
Tito on the future of the East Euro- 
pean countries. 

At that time, Dulles may have 
had some grounds for believing that 
Tito, as Djilas put it, had an im- 
portant role to play “at the begin- 
ning of the transition of Eastern 
Europe countries to national Com- 
munism.” But the events in Eastern 
Europe since Poznan have made it 
clear that this transition has. moved 
far past its opening stages; and Tito’s 
policies since his Brioni-Yalta con- 
ferences with Khrushchev indicate 
that history has left him behind. Al- 
though Tito approved the transfer 
of power in Warsaw to Gomulka, 
he has had grave misgivings about 
the struggle of the Polish students 
and workers which made it possible. 
(Borba said that the Poznan strike 
was incited by “reactionary and de- 
structive” forces.) 

In the Hungarian events, Tito’s 
ambivalence was all too plain. At 


Pula, Tito later claimed that he had 








met Hungarian Stalinist Erno Geré 
“accidentally” at Yalta during his 
huddles with Khrushchev. But what 
sort of “accident” was the ten-day 
tour of Yugoslavia by Geré, Janos 
Kadar and other Hungarian Party 
leaders on the very eve of the Hun- 
garian uprising? It is clear, from 
a study of the Yugoslav and Hun- 
garian Communist press of those 
days, that since the Yalta meeting 
Tito had given his full approval to 
Geré, and was in fact trying to bol- 
ster him against the growing popu- 
lar unrest. Geré hoped- and Tito 
cooperated — that the prestige of 
Tito’s “national Commnism” would 
help him withstand the pressure in 
Hungary for the return of Imre Nagy. 
(The latter, by the way, is mistak- 
enly termed a “Titoist”; because of 
his consistent advocacy of more con- 
sumer goods and greater peasant 
freedom, the analogous figure is the 
purged Russian “Right-deviationist,” 
Alexei Rykov.) 

Although Tito at first welcomed 
the appointment of Nagy as Premier, 
he became suspicious once the revo- 
lution burst its “national Commun- 
ist” bounds, As a Communist dicta- 
tor presiding over a police, one-party 
system, he must have been alarmed 
by Nagy’s promise of free elections 
and his revolutionary coalition cab- 
inet which included peasant repre- 
sentatives and Social Democrats. (It 
was, after all, the legalization of a 
democratic Socialist party in Yugo- 
slavia which Djilas had demanded, 
and for which Djilas had been ar- 
rested.) On October 31, Tito closed 
the Yugoslav-Hungarian frontier, and 
Tito’s delegate to the United Nations, 
Joza Brilej, abstained on the Secur- 
ity Council resolution condemning 
the first Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary. When Premier Nagy appealed 
for the protection of the United Na- 
tions on November 1, Borba began 
to discern “fascists” and “reaction- 
aries” among the Hungarian rebels, 
and Brilej entered upon an elaborate 
stalling game designed to prevent the 
UN from acting in support of Nagy. 
During these very days, the U.S. 


State Department, apparently apply- 
ing the maxims learned by Dulles 
from Tito at Brioni, assured the 
Soviet Government that the U.S. 
would not intervene in Hungary. 

We will probably never know the 
precise part played by Tito in the 
bogus November 1-4 negotiations for 
the withdrawai of Soviet troops con- 
ducted by the Soviet command with 
Nagy’s Defense Minister, Pal Mal- 
eter. But it is crystal clear from the 
record that delegate Brilej was the 
leeding spirit in postponing UN dis- 
cussion of Hungary until the “con- 
clusion” of those negotiations. 

Tito was also quick to hail the 
puppet regime of Janos Kadar in- 
stalled by Soviet tanks—if he did 
not actually have a part in its or- 
ganization. (The latter possibility is 
indicated by official Yugoslav press 
agency comments on November 2-3 
warning of “right-wing elements” 
and “fascist groups” under Nagy.) 

Undoubtedly, Tito was embar- 
rassed when Nagy, Geza Losonczy, 
Julia Rajk and the other supposed 
Hungarian “Titoists” sought asylum 
in the Yugoslav Embassy, especially 
when the Budapest Workers’ Coun- 
cil’s leaders were advising them to 
stay there until the Revolution could 
restore them to power. The “release” 
of the Nagy party, by agreement 
between Tito’s men and Kadar, be- 
speaks a ruthless duplicity, or else a 
naiveté which has hardly been com- 
mon in Yugoslav Communist circles. 
Although Yugoslavia delivered a 
routine protest on the kidnapping of 
Nagy by Soviet security troops, Bel- 
grade continued to support Kadar 
and the Soviet Army behind him. 

Forced to choose between political 
democracy and Stalinist police re- 
pression, Tito rationalizes his choice 
of the latter by pretending that he 
can alter the character of the Soviet 
Communist leadership. Since his so- 
journ at Yalta, he has been staking 
his all on the triumph of the “liberal” 
Khrushchev over the “Stalinist” 
Molotov. Subjectively, this is ex- 
citing political manipulation — to 
Tito’s American admirers as well as 


to the Marshal himself. Objectively, 
however, Tito’s adherence to pre- 
1956-style Bolshevism has not even 
served the ends of “national Com- 
munism.” His espousal of Khrush- 
chev does not jibe with the hatred 
of the latter on the part of pro-Go- 
mulka Poles, who detest Khrush- 
chev’s anti-Semitism no less than his 
crude chauvinism. Furthermore, 
Tito’s capitulation to Khrushchev and 
Geré at Yalta may have prevented 
Nagy from coming to power in Hun- 
gary without bloodshed. Finally, 
there can be no doubt that Belgrade’s 
ambiguous attitude in the decisive 
days of the Revolution worked to im- 
pose what Tito knows to be outright 
Soviet military occupation on Hun- 
gary. The feeble polemics which 
Tito and his group now conduct with 
Moscow do not alter these facts. 

Nor can editorials in Borba alter 
the fact that, under the pressure of 
the Polish people, Gomulka has gone 
farther in ten weeks toward liberaliz- 
ing his regime than Tito went in 
eight years after his break with 
Stalin. The greater freedom for the 
press and for workers’ and students’ 
rallies, the partial choice of candi- 
dates in the coming election, the new 
religious liberty (Cardinal Wyszynski 
broadcast a Christmas message on 
the Polish state radio; Cardinal 
Stepinac is still in a Yugoslav jail), 
the abolition of compulsory delivery 
quotas for peasants, the cuts in the 
Communist bureaucracy and_ the 
wages of state officials—all these 
measures by Gomulka make Tito a 
back-number even in the rolls of 
“national Communism.” 

Is this back-number, then, to be 
the political mentor of the world’s 
most powerful democracy, at a mo- 
ment when strikes and student dem- 
onstrations in the Soviet Union it- 
self are showing the truly interna- 
tional character of the East European 
democratic revolution? When that 
revolution reaches high tide, Tito 
will stand with Khrushchev—as he 
has stood ever since the Poznan 
strike. Will Dulles stand with 
Khrushchev, too? 
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BOHN 


, IRROR FOR GOTHAM, by Bayrd 
Still (New York University, 
$7.50), is a fascinating book about 
the city of New York. As I lay it 
down, I am astonished at how much 
of the old place’s history I recall. 
On my first visit, in 1903, they 
took me to the top of the Flatiron 
Building, then the tallest structure in 
the city and the tallest in the world 
except for the Eiffel Tower. From the 
dizzy height of its top row of win- 
dows, I could look up a Fifth Avenue 
solidly packed with glittering equi- 
pages. These were such vehicles as 
will never be seen there again, shin- 
ing carriages with coachmen sitting 


) high in front and lovely ladies lolling 


luxuriously on the richly upholstered 
seats. But for me, a country boy, no 
ladies could compete in attraction 
with the splendid steeds which fur- 
nished the horse-power for the rich 


of those days. 


When I consider what a change 


) has been wrought since I looked out 


over the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria 
and up toward the Public Library 
still shining in its first newness, I can 
easily understand the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Still records the pictures 
which this amazing city has etched 
upon the minds of its visitors from 
1625 down to now. For this has been, 
from the start, a wonder city, a center 
of energy, imagination, dynamism. 

The book is not a history in any 
formal sense. It is a multiplex series 
of impressions culled from hundreds 
of visitors—among whom are many 
of the most talented and discriminat- 
ing authors of the past couple of cen- 
turies. It must have taken an im- 
mense job of research to gather these 
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By William E. Bohn 


Three Centuries 
Of New York 


quotations, but there is no sign of 
labor pains. The reader takes in the 
great wealth of comment from the 
first Dutchman to the last Englishman 
as if he were meeting all these lively 
persons at the gangplanks of their 
boats and happened to overhear their 
final remarks. 

One striking notion which emerges 
is that, though this town has changed 
enormously in outward form, there 
is a remarkable continuity about its 
inner spirit. In this respect, it is like 
London or Paris, yet it is different. 
The abiding thing within that gives 
the place its quality is unique. 

The reader thinks first of the enor- 
mous energy which has been exhibit- 
ed through the ages. Since my first 
awed survey, we have rebuilt the 
place on a gargantuan scale. We have 
dug tunnels under the land and un- 
der the water. We have thrown bridges 
high into the air in order to tie to- 
gether our land masses. And now 
we are busy rearing shining palaces 
of glass. 

But with the restless and often 
ruthless progress there has often gone 
a frank disregard of important activi- 
ties and values. Caustic visitors from 
England, France and Germany could 
not be expected to overlook our weak 
spots, and Mr. Still has given them 
ample space in which to speak their 
pieces. His general view leads him 
to write: “To judge from contempo- 
rary comment, New York City was 
physically more unattractive during 
the decades from 1870 to 1900 than 
at any other period.” But his exposi- 
tion goes far beyond appearances. He 
finds good, tough language for the 
degradation of Tammany Hall, for 


the horrible existence in the slums 
and the low wages, long hours and 
disease-breeding conditions of the 
garment industry. 

One fact rises out of his evidence 
which should bring blushes to all of 
our cheeks. In the beginning, this was 
a clean town. In the earliest days, 
when it was still New Amsterdam, 
and later when the British had 
changed its name to New York, peo- 
ple from Europe invariably spoke 
of the tree-shaded streets, clean pave- 
ments and neatly painted houses. 

This lasted—to our shame be it 
confessed—only until the town be- 
came American. Our author reports: 
“From about 1795 . . . most visitors 
criticized the filthiness of the streets.” 
A French writer remarked that it was 
“not unusual to see animals of all 
sorts wandering about, chiefly cows 
and pigs.” Over and over again down 
through the years, the author gives 
us quotations about the disgracefully 
littered highways. Toward the end of 
the 19th century, there was a brief 
respite while Colonel George E. 
Waring as Street-Cleaning Commis- 
sioner made a brave attack on the 
filth, but it did not last long. If 
Mayor Wagner succeeds in his noble 
effort to clean the place up and keep 
it clean, he will deserve a medal. 

Walt Whitman was perfectly right 
about his city. Despite its dirt, it is a 
gorgeous place. It is, especially, a 
wide-open and tolerant place. Having 
colonies of all sorts of Europeans 
among its citizens, it serves as a 
bridge from the deeper parts of Amer- 
ica to the wide, wide world. It is not 
exclusively a place of multi-storied 
buildings, of towering fortunes and 
immense projects. It is also a city of 
working people, of artists, of little 
bands of street-musicians playing 
Christmas music. And when I stroll 
down toward Sixth Avenue, the peo- 
ple wave and bow and smile—and we 
stop to talk for a minute. They are 
not millionaires or glamorous folks 
of any sort. They are, in fact, the 
same kind of people I have met on 
the streets of Kalainazoo or San 
Francisco. 
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Increased Enrollment Worries Colleges 


By Courtney Sheldon 


Boston 
NY WRESTLING that Congress is 
doing on the political level with 
the aid-to-education issue is hardly 
comparable to the soul-searching of 
college presidents now faced with 
enrollment bulges. Not that New Eng- 
land educators are talking as if they 
expect the Federal Government to 
bail them out. They have thought out 
their own answers to the expected 
doubling of student registration in 
the next two decades. In substance, 
they are almost agreed that: 

1, State universities are the best 
suited to an all-out expansion of 
their facilities. 

2. It would be questionable policy 
to dilute by too hasty growth the edu- 
cational standards of most other high- 
er educational institutions, e.g., those 
of the Ivy League. 

3. More junior colleges, commu- 
nity colleges and technical institutes 
will have to be established to relieve 
the pressure. 

The cold fact for some of the qual- 
ity colleges is that the expansion cost 
per student is startling if not prohibi- 
tive. For the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, looked to as a prime 
source of desperately needed engi- 
neers, it is estimated that each addi- 
tional student requires an _ invest- 
ment of $50,000. Most of this would 
be for new buildings. 

MIT President James R. Killian 
Jr. strongly urges further develop- 
ment of post-high-school training, 
such as public junior or community 
colleges. “We also need a group of 
institutions that will dedicate them- 
selves to the more advanced level of 
education. This is our principal func- 
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tion at MIT—to do a quality job. We 
are a quality shop rather than a de- 
partment store.” 

At Brown University, President 
Barnaby C. Keeney states frankly: 
“We can’t double our size. We are 
completely full. We couldn’t accept 
more students without watering down 
our instruction or abandoning our 
position as a residential undergradu- 
ate college. We have a primary re- 
sponsibility to maintain quality.” 

By his estimate, “for one more stu- 
dent we would have to spend $5,000 
to $7,000 for new dormitory space. 
The library is already full of books 
and students. To enlarge we need 
$2,000 per student. Add $1,000 for 
additional classrooms and laboratory 
space and another $20,000 to pay en- 
dowment for a faculty salary.” 

Harvard’s admission dean says that 
“if we are going to expand 25 per 
cent, we are going to need more 
money. Where is it going to come 
from?” 

State universities, if the University 
of New Hampshire is typical, almost 
have to take it for granted that their 
size will be perhaps doubled within 
20 years. 

Dr. Eldon C. Johnson, president 
of the University of New Hampshire, 
while making every effort to avoid 
overexpansion, nevertheless concludes 
that the job of state universities “is 
to provide educational opportunity 
for every young man and woman who 
has competence to go through four 
years according to our present stand- 
ards, This is part of our democratic 
heritage. Public education is a unique 
human achievement to keep the so- 
cial strata mobile.” 


No one in New Hampshire is con- 
cluding, however, that the Legisla- 
ture will lead the way in demanding 
more and improved facilities for edu- 
cation. Legislatures have in the past 
been reluctant to invest for the future 
in education. 

Across the breadth of New Eng- 
land, there is universal concern that 
even if enrollment challenges are met 
the problem of obtaining and retain- 
ing qualified teachers remains. Presi- 
dent Charles W. Cole of Amherst 
College speculates that the shortage 
of teachers “will be so great in the 
1960s that supply and demand will 
take care of salaries. Perhaps they 
will double by 1970, We'll also have 
to treat teachers better—or we'll lose 
them.” 

He feels that New England will be 
particularly vulnerable because it 
has predominantly private, independ- 
ent colleges. “The public, tax-sup- 
ported colleges will raid the private 
colleges. This will happen more and 
more. Legislatures will respond to 
pressures from the public and give 
the state schools needed money for 
higher salaries. Western and Mid- 
western universities will look to the 
East for teachers. New England will 
be exporting teachers to the rest of 
the country... .” 

Educators here are not prepared to 
guess just how far Congress can or 
will go in aiding higher education. 
But the chances are that private 
colleges will continue to prefer to 
make a go of it the hard way, while 
state universities take on the multi- 
tudes and the woes of having to an- 
swer to the politicians who control 
the purse strings. 
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Norman Thomas Writes 








‘AN OPEN LETTER TO 


My Dear Eart RUSSELL: 
AM one of many thousands through- 
? | out the world who owe you a great 
debt for your straight thinking and 
cogent writing on philosophical and 
social problems of enormous signifi- 
cance to mankind. Long ago, at a 
trouble time in my own life, your 
Free Man’s Worship helped me to be- 
lieve that life’s struggle is not in vain. 
Therefore. it is with regret that I 
feel constrained to deplore in this 
open letter your introduction to the 
British edition of Corliss Lamont’s 
book, entitled Freedom Is as Freedom 
, Does. | respect your devotion to civil 
| liberties, as indeed I respect Mr. La- 
} mont’s, but his book, and more espe- 





' cially your introduction, by their ex- 
| aggerations help neither us Ameri- 
cans in our struggle for more perfect 
» fulfillment of our own ideals of free- 
} dom nor you British in your under- 
standing of those struggles and of 
America. 
I find it odd that a philosopher so 
concerned as you with mathematical 
y accuracy and logic should have ac- 
| cepted without more inquiry all Mr. 
) Lamont’s statements—since obviously 
| his book is controversial not only as 
| against McCarthyists, who are grow- 
| ing steadily weaker in the United 
} States, but also as against individu- 
als and organizations whose services 
)to freedom have been at least as ef- 
fective as his own, and which have 
not, like his, been compromised by 
| the application of a double standard: 
extraordinary leniency in judging 
Communist crimes and great severity 
in denouncing, somewhat uncriti- 
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| BERTRAND RUSSELL 


cally, every American abridgement of 
liberty in our exaggerated concern 
for security. 

If you will search your memory or 
your files, I think you will discover 
that you were informed back in the 
Thirties of Corliss Lamont’s defense 
of the Moscow purge trials and his 
attack on Professor John Dewey and 
others who organized a commission 
of inquiry into those trials. Mr. La- 
mont, who in 1938 was not a member 
of the Communist party but was na- 
tional chairman of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, remained silent when 
his Communist party associates called 
Dr. Dewey an agent of fascism. But 
he telegraphed a protest to Dr. Dewey 
attacking his committee’s carefully 
argued declaration that the trials of 
Trotsky and others were frameups. 
In a radio speech defending these 
Moscow trials, Mr. Lamont said: 
“The Soviet regime and its achieve- 
ments are indivisible; and we cannot 
believe that a system of justice is 
completely out of step with its splen- 
did accomplishments in practically 
all other fields.” Thus was the GPU 
vindicated. 

Some years later, even before 
Khrushchev by example gave per- 
mission for Communists and their 
friends to find faults in Stalin, Mr. 
Lamont publicly became mildly criti- 
cal of Soviet Communism. Neverthe- 
less, I myself presided over a debate 
between him and Peter Viereck 
around the time of the Czech purge 
trial in which Mr. Lamont spoke of 
“only two million slaves in Commu- 
nist work camps,” and seemed to 


accept at face value various charges 
already circulated against Commu- 
nism’s victims in Czechoslovakia. 

Suppose Mr. Lamont had been an 
American concerned, with some rea- 
son, for the state of American civil 
liberties, who, back in the Thirties, 
had made the same kind of defense 
of Hitler’s regime which he offered of 
the Stalinist terror. Would you un- 
critically have written an introduc- 
tion to his book without independent 
examination into its allegations? The 
question is rhetorical, for I know that 
your answer would be no. 

Yet not only do you lend the weight 
of your great reputation to endorsing 
Mr. Lamont’s book, you go rather 
beyond it in statements which his 
book does not properly support. For 
example, you write: “Members of the 
FBI join even mildly liberal organi- 
zations as spies and report any un- 
guarded word. Anybody who goes so 
far as to support equal rights for 
colored people, or to say a good 
word for the UN, is liable to visit 
by officers of the FBI and threatened, 
if not with prosecution, at least with 
blacklisting and consequent inability 
to earn a living. When a sufficient 
state of terror has been produced by 
these means, the victim is informed 
that there is a way out; if he will 
denounce a sufficient number of his 
friends, he may obtain absolution.” 

Here your exaggeration is so great 
as to approach falsehood. There have 
indeed been outrageous offenses in 
America against individual liberty, 
notably in the Smith Act and its en- 
forcement—which Communists en- 
thusiastically applauded when Trot- 
skyists and alleged pro-Nazis were 
the victims. Other grave offenses have 
been committed in loyalty and secur- 
ity proceedings. Even with the sub- 
siding of McCarthyism, civil liberties 
still need defense and enlargement. 
The FBI has been an agent (but not 
of its own motion the chief sinner) in 
proceedings which deserve denuncia- 
tion. However, it is simply untrue to 
allege that “anybody who goes so far 
as to support equal rights for colored 
people, or to say a good word for the 
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UN” is liable to the treatment which 
you have reported. The FBI does not 
have spies widely distributed in 
“even mildly liberal organizations.” 

I speak what I know from wide and 
long experience. Insofar as vicious 
economic and social pressure on indi- 
viduals is concerned, that is less 
widespread than you imply and is 
generally the work of unofficial 
groups (like the Communists them- 
selves in the days of their compara- 
tive influence in the labor unions and 
elsewhere) rather than of the FBI. 
Your criticism of the official board of 
the Girl Scouts in letting their Hand- 
book be edited by McCarthyists is 
just, but it does not take account of 
the fact that, even so, the edited Hand- 
book contains accurate and favorable 
information about the UN. respect 


for which is increasing in America. 

Your introduction to Mr. Lamont’s 
book does less than justice to recent 
decisions of our Federal courts and 
the general improvement of public 
opinion which you do, indeed, some- 
what reluctantly admit. Your intro- 
duction would be excusable in a vic- 
tim but not in a philosopher looking 
on the scene from afar through an- 
other man’s spectacles. If you want 
an objective, up-to-date statement of 
the present situation, I refer you to 
Maurice J. Goldbloom’s article, “New 
Moderation in Security,” in the No- 
vember issue of Commentary. 

In view of the desire you have late- 
ly evinced, perhaps unconsciously, to 
use the blackest possible paint in de- 
picting the American scene, I sup- 
pose I should credit your conscious 


effort at fair play when you admit | 
that other countries are or have been | 
“liable to waves of hysteria.” But | 
some of your comparisons of Amer. | 
ica, for instance to France in 1793, ¢ 
are terribly far fetched. So, alas, is | 
your optimism about the degree of 
change for the better in Russia. Let 
the Hungarians bear witness. 

I write less in defense of my coun- 
try than of the truth. I am deeply 
anti-Communist—as, I think, are you 
—but that has not prevented me 
from fighting our Smith Act and 
spending time and money in defense 
of certain of its Communist victims. 
I do not boast when I say that I have / 
better earned my right to correct the 
record than you to advance your 
sweeping charges. 


a, 





Sincerely yours, 


Norman Thomas 





ANTIQUATED POWER 


HE WORLD has witnessed of late 
T: number of astounding events: 
Two. of the three Western powers 
launched an operation disliked by the 
third and most powerful member of 
the triumvirate, and defied the all 
but unanimous United Nations vote 
against them. The liberation of East- 
ern Europe, the discarnate dream of 
our dim future, suddenly took on flesh 
and blood in Hungary, sprang into 
our startled present and, on the eve 
of victory, was crushed to death by 
Soviet tanks and American words. 
These bewildering events must be 
briefly catalogued before they are 
placed into the scheme of things. 

Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser took the Suez Company on 
July 26. There was an outcry that 
he had seized the Canal, though it 
had been in his hands ever since the 
British had evacuated Suez. From 
July 26 on, the British and French 
governments were determined to re- 
cover actual control of the Canal by 
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By Salvador de Madariaga 


force. Both of them had in mind the 
recovery of whatever diplomatic and 
financial advantages the ownership 
of the Canal Company and the physi- 
cal control of the Canal implied for 
them. The British Government sought, 
moreover, to inflict a lesson on Nas- 
ser for his ungrateful and unman- 
nerly response to Prime Minister An- 
thony Eden’s generous dealings with 
him on the evacuation issue; the 
French Government sought to elimi- 
nate a dangerous adversary in the 
rear of the Algerian line of danger. 
Thus London and Paris decided to 
act jointly and energetically. 

When Israel attacked Egypt, a 
Franco-British force was ready. 
Within 24 hours, France and Britain 
presented an ultimatum to both sides 
enjoining them to separate their 
forces along a line that happened to 
be 100 miles behind the frontier of 
one of them. Within 12 hours, they so 
effectively bombed the airfields of 
the invaded country that the invader 


POLITICS 


was able to advance without having 
to perform that work himself. Lucky 
coincidence, the invader called it. 
The Franco-British action had been 
prepared to avenge the seizure of the 
Canal Company and to save Britain 5 
from an oil starvation which might 
occur some day in the future; it in fact ? 
assumed the form of a police force 
to separate two combatants, and it 
forestalled the actual seizure of the 
Middle East by Soviet tanks and air- 
planes. Was there ever in history a 
more versatile force? The backbone 
of these transfigurations was, how- 
ever, the firm decision of Britain and 
France to seize hold of the Canal and 
expel Nasser from power. ; 
Meanwhile, the Hungarian nation 
rose against the Soviet exploiters and 
oppressors. The Hungarian people 
could not stand it any longer. The 
ruthless exploitation of the country’s 
wealth and of the labor of its inhab- 
itants, the unspeakable brutality and 
inhumanity of the Communist secret 
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pelice, all the gamut of horrors well- 
known today that go with Soviet 
domination, had brought the Hun- 
garian people to the wilderness of 
desperation beyond the boundaries 
of prudence. A government had to be 
set up which would see that Hungary 
ceased to be a Moscow satellite and 
became a neutral, free European 
country. Then the Soviet Union 
struck. The Imre Nagy Government 
was ousted by Soviet tanks, a puppet 
traitor was made Prime Minister and 
Stalin’s boots were again forced 
upon Hungary’s neck. 

Then curious things began to hap- 
pen. The United Nations was only 
moderately angry. The debate on 
Hungary began with a speech by an 
unfortunate Hungarian who claimed 
to represent the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. The Assembly accepted this 
claim and let him talk. Why? Who 
was he? Who is Janos Kadar? There 
is no Hungarian Government today. 
Why did UN Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold ask Kadar’s permis- 
sion to enter Hungary? Why didn’t 
he ask the Gyér Committee instead? 
What authority had Kadar that the 
Gyér Committee did not possess? 
Why didn’t Hammarskjold look more 
closely into the matter, find that there 
was no government in Hungary and 
go there himself, right into the no- 
man’s-land? Why didn’t he challenge 
the Soviet tank which would stand 
in his way? Why did he waste his 
time in Cairo on a mere sideshow, 
when the main issue was left un- 
attended? Couldn’t he have left the 
Suez episode to one of his lieutenants 
and kept his eye on the main event? 

Difficult questions. Their answer 
may be found by studying President 
Eisenhower’s words and deeds, or 
lack thereof. Rumblings came from 
the usual “well-informed circles” in 
Washington to the effect that Berlin 
and Austria would be defended. This 
sounded very much like a hint to the 
Soviet Union that Poland and Hun- 
gary are indeed in her preserve, but 
that the gamekeeper will shoot if 
the hunter rides this side of the Iron 
Curtain. So we read that, on October 
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14, President Eisenhower explained 
during his press conference that U.S. 
policy had never gone further than 
to urge that the spirit of freedom 
should be kept alive, that people 
should not lose hope; but that in all 
these years it had never urged or 
argued for “any kind of armed revolt 
which would bring about disaster to 
our friends.” He strengthened this 
statement by saying that the United 
States has never advocated “open 
rebellion by an undefended popu- 
lace against force over which they 
could not possibly prevail.” 

Poor General Washington! That is 
exactly what he did: rise at the head 
of his undefended people (President 
Eisenhower would call it populace). 
How could he prevail against the 
might of England? And yet he did 
prevail, though frowned at by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower from the distant fu- 
ture. And so would Hungary have 
prevailed had the Western world act- 
ed in time. Why, if President Eisen- 
hower, on the second or third day of 
Hungary’s revolt, had in the utmost 
secrecy intimated to Premier Nikolai 
A. Bulganin that Soviet military 
intervention in Hungary would be 
fraught with fearful dangers, is it not 
practically certain that Hungary 
would be free today, that the 
other satellites would be well on 
their way to liberation, and that un- 





HAMMARSKJOLD: WHO IS KADAR? 


told possibilities would dawn for 
Russia herself? 

Why has this not happened? The 
first idea that comes to mind is “be- 
cause the American Government 
feared a general war and the fright- 
fulness of the H-bomb.” But then 
why does it stand fast (H-bomb or 
no H-bomb) if Berlin or Austria is 
attacked? There must be another rea- 
son. Such a reason is that which ex- 
plains Suez as well as Hungary, and 
the distorted perspective that sees 
Suez as more important than Hun- 
gary. The United States and Britain 
and France, from the point of view 
of foreign policy, are still in the 19th 
century; are still playing an anti- 
quated game of power politics in the 
H-bomb era. It follows that they re- 
fuse to see, in the struggle with Mos- 
cow, what this really is—an absolute 
war that can only end with the oust- 
ing of the Communist party from 
power in Russia. Consequently, they 
prefer to deal with it as a power 
struggle with the Russian empire. 
Hence their talk about coexistence. 
When the Hungarian rising was but 
two or three days old, the patriots 
appealed to the UN for help through 
the British Prime Minister. Accord- 
ing to a diplomatic report in the 
British and French press, the appeal 
was “coolly” received “in London.” 
where any such action was depre- 
cated on the ground that it would 
spoil the atmosphere of coexistence. 
The Western powers were, therefore, 
still hoping for a compromise on the 
basis of spheres of influence. Hence 
their opposition to Russia’s entry 
into the Middle East, and their pas- 
sive looking on while she murders 
Hungary. 

When the Hungarians tore down 
the gigantic statue of Stalin which 
defiled their lovely capital, the whole 
immense body of the Soviet ruler 
fell to the ground; but there re- 
mained on the pedestal, unmoved by 
its de-Stalinization, the tyrant’s boots. 
Those boots are on the move. If we 
Europeans do not destroy them, they 
will trample us under their bronze 
soles. 
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By Christopher Emmet 


Must We Be Helpless 


x 
in Hungary ? Revolution will avert war, not start it 


i ) IGHT WEEKS AGO, the United Na- 


tions condemned the interven- 
tion of Soviet troops in Hungary, de- 
manded their withdrawal, called for 
the end of deportations, and demand- 
ed the right of UN observers to enter 
Hungary. All these decisions have 
been contemptuously ignored by the 
Soviet Union and its Hungarian pup- 
pets, yet no sanctions of any sort have 
been adopted by the UN itself or by 
The United 
States has not suggested imposing a 


any member nation. 
single economic or diplomatic sanc- 
tion, such as withdrawal of recogni- 
tion from Hungary’s UN delegation. 

Why has our Government’s policy 
been so cautious in the Hungarian 
crisis? Obviously not because Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
do not feel as other Americans do 
about the heroism of the Hungarians 
or the horror of the Soviet massa- 
of Mos- 


cow's behavior have been eloquent 


cres. Their denunciations 
and sincere. Their extreme caution 
clearly stems from fear of an H-bomb 
war if they take more energetic ac- 
tion, even by measures short of war. 
The President is more familiar with 
the awful potentialities of the new 
weapons than we are, and we must 
respect the motives for his prudence. 
Nevertheless, we must also remember 
that overcaution is sometimes just as 
dangerous as recklessness. 

Two different types of alleged war 
danger are cited by the advocates of 
a cautious policy. One can be de- 
scribed as the “accident theory.” 





CHRISTOPHER EMMET, writer and radio 
commentator, is chairman of the Amer- 
ican Friends of the Captive Nations. 
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According to this, an East German 
revolt might lead to the influx of 
thousands of volunteers from West 
Berlin and West Germany, leading to 
a Soviet attack on Berlin and war 
with the NATO powers. 

Then there is the “wounded tiger” 
theory. It is based on the fact that 
tyrannical governments, when faced 


tion of Soviet pilots and huge Chi- 
nese armies in Korea. If incidents 
could “provoke” the Soviets to war, 
U.S. intervention to save Greece, Tur- 
key, Berlin and Iran, as well as 
Korea, provided innumerable oppor- 
tunities. If the Kremlin goes to war, 
it will be not by accident but by 


design. 





HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION: REPERCUSSIONS WILL BE FELT IN RUSSIA 


with discontent at home, sometimes 
try to distract the people by launch- 
ing a foreign war. 

First let us take the “accident the- 
ory.” In the course of the cold war, 
there have frequently been situations 
which could easily have led to a full- 
scale war. The fact that bloody inci- 
dents do not provoke a major war 
nowadays has been illustrated by the 
shooting down of a dozen American 
and British planes, and the interven- 


Moreover, in the event of an East 
German uprising the West German 
Government not only would fail to 
encourage intervention but would do 
its utmost to prevent it; it has already 
appealed to the other NATO powers 
to join in blocking it. Tne same thing 
is true of the West Berlin Govern- 
ment. The reason is obvious. There is 
no German army, and the best French 
and British divisions are in North 
Africa and the Mediterranean, not 
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IKE: ELOQUENT BUT CAUTIOUS 


Germany. Hence, the intervention of 
German volunteers in an East Ger- 
man revolt could trigger a war only 
if the Kremlin wanted an excuse for 
war. 

As for the theory that the Russians 
would like an excuse to launch a war, 
the spread of the Hungarian revolt 
to other satellites would be the least 
auspicious moment for an offensive 
against the West. War would merely 
provide new opportunities for the 
rebellious forces the Iron 
Curtain. The Communists know all 
too well from the experiences of 1905 
and 1917 that Russian revolutions 
come in time of war. And as far as 
nuclear war is concerned, the Krem- 
lin is thoroughly aware that the 
West’s greatest strength lies in nu- 
clear weapons. 


behind 


If the Soviets were to decide on 
war, it would be in the hope of using 
their great ground superiority to in- 
vade Europe or Asia, gambling that 
we would not retaliate with nuclear 
weapons because of the defenseless- 
ness of our own cities. Yet, any such 
adventure appears highly unlikely. It 
is even less likely now, when unrest 
is sweeping Eastern Europe and Rus- 
sia itself, than it was before the 
Polish and Hungarian revolts. The 
Kremlin knows how many Russian 
troops defected in Hungary and had 
to be replaced by Asians. It knows 
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that the entire Hungarian revolt was 
waged with Russian arms supplied 
to the rebels either by the Hungarian 
Communist Army or by Soviet de- 
fectors. And it knows that war with 
the West would give the Soviet and 
satellite armies the supreme opportu- 
nity to revolt or defect. 

Thus, everything the West can do 
to keep alive the unrest behind the 
Iron Curtain is a move away from 
war, not toward it, The Soviets do not 
fear an attack by our few ground 
divisions, and they know that we 
will not launch a nuclear war unless 
they invade Western Europe or the 
Middle East. The only thing they 
really have to fear is their own 
armies and peoples. If we encourage 
passive resistance in Eastern Europe 
and penalize the Soviet Union by 
every political and economic means 
for the Hungarian aggression, the 
Russians may withdraw from the 
captive nations in their own interests 
provided the West agrees to have the 
whole area, perhaps including Ger- 
many as far west as the Rhine, dis- 
armed under President Eisenhower’s 
“open skies” plan. What could the 
Soviets do in the event of a Hun- 
garian-style general strike through- 
out Eastern Europe? Yet, it could 
probably be brought about with a 
little encouragement from the West. 

A vital means of exerting pressure 
for a Soviet withdrawal is the imposi- 
maximum 


tion of economic sanc- 


tions; if necessary, we should extend 


aid to our allies to make reduction of 
their Eastern trade possible. These 
sanctions should not apply to Poland 
or Yugoslavia, but to the Soviet Un- 
ion, China and the loyal satellites 
which approved and aided the Hun- 
garian aggression. If the Soviets find 
their satellites not only a military lia- 
bility but an economic drain, it will 
be doubly in their interest to with- 
draw from Eastern Europe. 

Most important of all, if we keep 
the present drive for freedom alive, 
the growing unrest within the Soviet 
Union itself may be strengthened. In 
this lies our only real hope for a per- 
manent solution, for the world will 
never be truly safe from nuclear war 
so long as those dread weapons rest 
in the hands of criminal men in the 
Kremlin. 

If through fear of a phantom war 
danger we help the Soviets to re- 
establish their hold in Eastern Eu- 
rope, they may well take advantage 
of their strengthened position to at- 
tack the West later. This is what the 
advice of Walter Lippmann and oth- 
ers who fear the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion really amounts to—that we dis- 
courage all anti-Communist activity 
behind the Iron Curtain and increase 
trade with that area in order to stabi- 
lize it. This means using Western 
economic strength to shore up the 
Soviet slave empire now in the hope 
that it will “wither away” later. But 
in the meantime we will be increasing 
its power to destroy us. 








NEXT WEEK 


AFTER 
HUNGARY 


By Ignazio Silone 
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CHAMBERLIN 


DOUBLE STANDARD of morals in 
A regard to the Soviet Union is 
an old story. Leaving the Soviet 
Union in 1934, fresh from the hor- 
rors of slave labor camps, the “liqui- 
dation of the kulaks as a class,” the 
political famine of 1932-33 and the 
succession of phony political trials 
which preceded the judicial murder 
of the old Communists, I was horri- 
fied at the unrestrained, uncritical en- 
thusiasm for the Soviet Union which 
then prevailed among many radicals 
and liberals. Anyone who wants ex- 
tensive and precise documentation as 
to how dismally the American Left 
failed in its moral and intellectual 
obligations at this time can find it 
in Eugene Lyons’s The Red Decade 
and Peter Viereck’s The Shame and 
Glory of the Intellectuals. 

This double standard is now out of 
fashion. The hundreds of signatories 
of “Hooray for Murder” manifestos, 
glorifying Stalin’s extermination of 
his old Party comrades, are now, with 
few exceptions, heartily ashamed of 
what they did and only wish it could 
be forgotten. Hungary reduced the 
fellow-traveler species in the United 
States and in Western Europe to its 
hard core of incorrigible freaks, like 
the Red Dean of Canterbury. 

But a new and perhaps still more 
dangerous double standard seems to 
be emerging from the Middle Eastern 
and Hungarian crises. This may be 
summed up as follows: When three 
free countries, Great Britain, France 
and Israel, resorted to arms to re- 
dress grievances which neither the 
processes of diplomacy nor the 
United Nations had given any prom- 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A New Political 
Double Standard 


ise of redressing, they were duly cen- 
sured with bell, book and candle. The 
very strong pressure put on these 
countries to withdraw from occupied 
positions was not accompanied, as it 
should have been, by equal pressure 
on Egyptian dictator Nasser to clear 
the Suez Canal and open it to all 
shipping under tolerable regulation, 
or on Syria to repair the wanton de- 
struction of an oil pipeline running 
through its territory. 

But when the Soviet Union com- 
mitted a most flagrant act of geno- 
cidal aggression, overthrowing the 
legitimate government of Hungary 
and substituting a puppet regime, 
ruthlessly crushing over a period of 
many weeks the active and passive 
resistance of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Hungarian people, noth- 
ing happened except the passing of 
a series of plaintive, utterly futile 
protests by the UN. The only help the 
Hungarian freedom fighters got was 
from the unknown Soviet soldiers 
who saved their own honor by join- 
ing in the movement. : 

While Hungary struggled and fell 
in unequal combat, not a man, not a 
gun came from the West. Not an eco- 
nomic sanction was imposed on the 
Soviet Union. No one got up in the 
forum of the United Nations to de- 
nounce the disgusting farce of con- 
ceding further membership to a re- 
gime which had defied the United 
Nations on innumerable occasions, 
and most recently and outrageously 
in the case of Hungary. 

Morally, to be sure, the Soviet Un- 
ion lost ground by its merciless re- 
pression of the Hungarian demand 


for liberty. Especially damaging was 
the fact that workers were in the 
forefront of the anti-Communist fight, 
on the barricades as long as their 
ammunition held out and later using 
the workers’ familiar weapon. the 
general strike. What happened in 
Hungary was a much bigger and 
more demonstrative Kronstadt. One 
can only hope that in the bleod of 
the Hungarian martyrs of liberty is 
the seed of much further disintegra- 
tion of Communist rule in the satel- 
lite area, and in the Soviet Union 
itself. 

But very ominous for the future 
is the widespread mood in the West 
that the lesson to be drawn from the 
orgy of Soviet terror in Hungary is 
to tread softly, hold one’s breath and 
try to propitiate the Soviet tvrants 
as soon as possible, for fear of pre- 
cipitating World War III. If it is to 
be assumed, as this craven and stupid 
theory assumes, that aggression is al- 
ways to pay off in political blackmail. 
one must expect the Soviet Govern- 
ment to resort to aggression with 
alarming frequency in the future. 

It would be an ideal state of affairs 
if every country, however powerful. 
were obliged to submit its interna- 
tional differences to some universally 
applicable rule of law. But there is 
something fantastically wrong, moral- 
ly and politically, with a “rule of 
law” that operates only against our 
natural friends and allies and never 
against our enemies, that has a sharp 
edge for Great Britain, France and 
Israel, but no edge at all for Nasser 
or Syria, well on the way to Soviet 
dependency, and none whatever for 
the source of most of the mischief 
that afflicts the world, the Soviet 
Union. 

Unless there is a speedy rejection 
by this country of the assumption 
that the Soviet Union may commit 
aggression at will unpunished while 


free nations have no right to defend 


themselves against indirect aggres- 
sion, the stage will be set for some 
sorry scenes of Soviet-sponsored po- 
litical blackmail in the months and 
years ahead. 
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Join the thousands of discriminating men and women who are 
regular readers of this refreshing, thought-provoking magazine. 
COMMENTARY depicts the Jewish Scene from the Main Streets 
of America to the outposts of Israel... brings you new insights on 
world affairs... politics... literature... the arts. The handy coupon 
below will bring you eight issues of stimulating reading at exactly 
HALF the regular price. Clip and mail it now and save $2.00! 
Among the interesting and informative articles in the current issue: 


LIGHT ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


Russian threats, U. S: warnings, Egyptian belligerence, charges and 
counter charges by a dozen foreign offices, hundreds of speeches at the 
UN —all these leave thoughtful people still wondering... 

How Did it Happen? 
In the current issue of COMMENTARY three noted experts on Middle 
East affairs bring the events of the moment into perspective: 
The Root of the Trouble: Ray Alan traces the Anglo-Arab tug of war 
that began with the break-up of the Turkish Empire after World War I, 
and shows how British weakness left a power vacuum which the Soviets 
aim to fill. 


Was the Soviet Time Table Upset?: Discovery of large Russian arms 
stockpiles in Egypt, Soviet bullying of Israel, and Syria’s open align- 
ment with Russia are the troubling background of George Lichtheim’s 
“Why England and France Intervened.” 

Where Do We Go from Here?: Hal Lehrman analyzes U.S. objectives, 
indicates some of the inherent dangers in its present policy...and 
suggests a basis for bringing lasting peace to this critical area. 


RABBLE ROUSER IN CLINTON 


Frederick John Kasper sought to exploit the racial fears and discords 
in Clinton, Tennessee. What is the connection between the anti-Semitism 
of Ezra Pound and Kasper’s anti-Negroism? James Rorty paints a vivid 
picture of this Greenwich Village racist in “Hate Monger with Literary 


Trimmings.” 
INDIA’S DOUBLE STANDARD 


In “The Paradox of Nehru” G. F. Hudson tells why this democratic 
leader consistently takes the side of the Communists whom he fears and 
opposes the democratic nations ...and suggests how the West can help 
change India’s foreign policy. An especially timely article in view of 
Nehru’s visit. 
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HICKS 


N his introduction to the American edition of Ivy 

Compton-Burnett’s Brothers and Sisters (Zero Press, 
$3.75), Asa Benveniste writes: “As in all her books, we 
know that the action takes place some time between the 
end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th.” 
I don’t believe he means quite what he says; Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s situations do exist in time, but she 
is rarely explicit about either time or place because nei- 
ther is important to her. It may be said of Brothers and 
Sisters, as | said of Mother and Son in THE NEw LEADER 
for April 11, 1955, that it is an extreme example of what 
Willa Cather called “the novel démeublé.” There is no 
furniture whatever. 

Like Thornton Wilder’s play, The Matchmaker, Broth- 
ers and Sisters combines great artistry and deep insight 
with a plot that is out of the old-fashioned melodramas 
satirized by Gilbert and Sullivan. In fact, one can imagine 
that a modern Gilbert and Sullivan might make a musical 
show of it. One can also imagine that Miss Compton- 
Burnett would accept Wilder’s assertion that “literature 
is an orchestration of platitudes.” 

Consider the story: After the death of her strong- 
minded father, Sophia Stace marries Christian Stace, her 
father’s adopted son. They have three children—Andrew, 
Dinah and Robin. When the children are in their twen- 
ties, a new family comes to the village of Moreton Edge, 
a Mrs. Lang and her son and daughter, Gilbert and Caro- 
line. Although Andrew and Dinah have been vaguely 
interested in other: young: people of the neighborhood, 
they are quickly attracted to the Langs, and a double 
wedding is imminent when Mrs. Lang reveals to Christian 
Stace that she is his mother, although she dies without 
telling him who his father.was. 

This information necessarily puts an end to the mar- 
riage plans, but on the whole the young Staces take it 
calmly. Christian Stace dies soon afterward, and Sophia, 
always a domineering woman, makes the most of her be- 
reavement to impose her will upon her children. In time 
Dinah and Andrew come to an understanding with an- 
other brother and sister, Edward and Judith Dryden. 
Then comes the revelation that Christian’s mysterious 
father was none other than his guardian and Sophia’s 
father. As Dinah neatly and dutifully points out to the 
Drydens, the Stace children have only one grandfather. 


By Granville Hicks 


Ivy Compton-Burnett’s “Brothers and 
Sisters’ Combines Artistry, Insight 


This is too much for the Drydens, who take their affec- 
tions elsewhere. Sophia dies, and the children prepare 
to move from Moreton Edge to London. 

It is outrageous of Miss Compton-Burnett to ask us to 
accept such a farrago of coincidences and concealments, 
but she wins a kind of belief by simply not caring much 
whether we believe or not. Melodramatic situations are 
useful to her because of what they enable her to do with 
characters, and in her high-handed way she makes the 
most of them. (One might ask why her plots so often 
hinge on illegitimacy, but then one might also ask why 
this theme is so prominent in 19th-century melodrama.) 

As in Mother and Son, which was written later than 
Brothers and Sisters though published earlier in this 
country, the central character is an egotistical and asser- 
tive woman. The great question, as Mr. Benveniste points 
out, is how Sophia Stace maintains her power, since 
everyone sees through her. The answer is that the extrem- 
ity of her egotism mesmerizes her husband, the children 
and the faithful old housekeeper. The children, among 
themselves, bitterly analyze every trick she uses, but we 
know—such is the author’s skill—that they cannot pos- 
sibly defy her. 

The other theme is that indicated by the title. In addi- 
tion to the Stace siblings, the Langs, and the Drydens, 
there is another pair, Sarah and Julian Wake. In each 
instance the relationship between the brother and sister is 
unusually close, so close that the idea of incest would be 
inevitable if all these young people were not so remark- 
ably bloodless. And of course there in the background is 
the actual if unwitting incest of Christian and Sophia 
Stace to give the idea substance. 

As usual, the characters, whatever their faults may be, 
are overwhelmingly articulate. The talk, which makes up 
nine-tenths of the book, is like nothing one has ever 
heard, but it is wonderfully good, and one comes to accept 
it as perfectly right. Many authors today choose to ap- 
proach reality by way of unreality, but Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s method is unique, and her mastery of it is 
perfect. No one is more adept at the writing of social 
comedy, and no one who writes it ventures closer to the 
edge of tragedy. For her, however, tragedy does not lie 
in the deaths that are so common in her pages but in 
sudden moments of self-discovery when the soul is bared. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


An Interview with Alberto Moravia 


Questions by Raymond Rosenthal 


All of us would certainly like to 
write a War and Peace, but perhaps 
our true literary ambition is less 
grandiose. Joyce confessed that: he 
wanted to be funny, like Sterne, and 
I once heard a famous modern poet 
assert that he would gladly give his 
right arm to: be able to write a fanci- 
ful book like Alice in Wonderland. 
Do you have any such secret ambi- 
tion? 

Yes, I have always wanted to write 
a comic novel. I have taken the first 
steps in that direction in my book, 
Roman Tales, but what I would real- 
ly like to do is a full-length comic 
novel. If you think of it, there aren’t 
too many first-rate ones—Gogol’s 
Dead Souls, Gervantes’s Don Quix- 
ote, and Apuleius’s Golden Ass—and 
the reason for.-this scarcity is quite 
simple: They. are very hard to write. 
But they are wonderful, aren’t they? 
I never stop reading them. As I say, 
I would also like to write one. ‘First, 
because at.a certain level a comic 
novel is the.-greatest challenge to a 
writer. And, secondly, because I am 
the ‘sort. of. writer. who is very  at- 
tached to the natural, reality, and. all 
teality is deeply comic. I do believe, 
however, that modern industrial civi- 
lization dees not favor the writing .of 
the kind o! novel J envisage. Luckily, 
Italy has never become completely 
modern. In-many respects it is still a 
pastoral,’ rustic civilization, ‘out of 


:which, the comic: grows quite natural- 


ly. So I guess I have a chance, 
Gide:onve said that Balzac searched 
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all his life for a theory on which 
to base ‘his novels, but fortunately he 
never found it. Do you think that 


‘Gide’s witticism is true, that is, be- 


sides being witty? 

It is true, of course, for the novel- 
ist is not a philosopher, even though 
he may have a philosophy. All the 
great novelists have a philosophy, but 
it is usually full of the gravest sort of 
contradictions. As artists they are too 


‘alive; too involved in life, to be con- 
‘sistent and systematic. For example, 


in Dostoyevsky you can find Chris- 
tianity and Nietzscheanism, and both 
of them are true and, naturally, at log- 
gerheads. The fact is that Balzac was 


even less of a philosopher than other 
‘writers. He was more of a sociologist, 


wouldn't you say? But he had the 
great advantage over Zola of not 


thinking that human society could be 


understood in terms of natural phe- 


nomena. Everybody knows that Bal- 


zac was a reactionary, and yet his 


novels are unquestionably the best 


expression of the French Revolution. 
It is strange, though, that Gide 
should be the one to deprecate sys- 


‘tems, for he wrote all of his novels 


on the basis of preconceived theories. 


‘That’s why they are so bad. It is 
-incredible that Gide was able to make 


a: success out of so boring a novel as 
The Counterfeiters. And he wasn’t 


-content to have written a bad novel, 


but he actually went to the trouble of 
publishing the notes on which his bad 
novel had been based, to show how 
he had come to write it. Such a 
thing could only have happened in 
France, where culture is surrounded 
by a cult. Here in Italy, he could 
never have gotten away with it; .the 
Italians are not snobbish. 


One gets the feeling that Italian 
literature at present is in a more ma- 
ture but less lively stage of its devel- 
opment. Do you agree with this, and 
if so, what are the reasons for it? 

I don’t agree. Italian literature 
may be less lively than it was ten 
years ago, but it certainly does not 
give any signs of being more mature. 
Yesterday’s liveliness had obvious 
sources: Fascism had been sitting on 
the lid for twenty years, and when 
it was pushed off a great charge of 
energy and ebullience burst forth. 
But now all that seems to have sub- 
sided. The inspiration which many 
writers drew from the fall of Fascism, 
the partisan war and the resistance 
seems to have run its course. Now 
things are much less lively, there is 
an atmosphere of somnolence in 
Italy—the sort of atmosphere that is 
produced by a situation of cultural 
and political compromise. You must 
realize that the Catholic Church has 
its own lid, in the shape of censorship 
and conformism, and it has been 
rather successful in getting it fitted 
over the Italian pot. 

Finally, I think that the most vig- 
orous literary movement of the post- 
war years, the so-called. neo-realistic 
movement, degenerated too quickly 
into a mannerism, thus losing a great 
deal of its creative value. I must say, 
however, that so far as young, inter- 
esting writers are concerned, Italy 
holds its own and even surpasses the 
other European countries. The post- 
war period did reveal a great num- 
ber of young, forceful talents who 
were looking for a new way. That in 
itself is a good sign, and I am sure 
that many of these writers will fulfil 
their promise in the future. 








I often have wondered how one 
would place famous lialian writers 
in the Isaiah Berlin scheme of hedge- 
hog and fox? You remember: The 
hedgehog is the artist with a tight, 
self-contained system, whereas the 
fox is wily, many-sided, contradic- 
tory. Where would you put Manzoni, 
Leopardi, Pirandello, Verga? And 
yourself? 

Manzoni is a hedgehog, if ever 
there was one. He was a Catholic and 
tried to write in terms of that system. 
Very logical and consistent. As a re- 
sult, there is something artificial 
about his world. You know what was 
said about his novel The Betrothed? 
“Over it arches, not the open sky, but 
the roof of a church.” Leopardi was 
a poet, therefore a fox. He had a sys- 
tem, but he always broke out of it. 
Pirandello is a special case, rather 
strange. He thought he was a hedge- 
hog but he really wasn’t. Yet I doubt 
whether Berlin’s categories are effec- 
tive ones. You can see their inade- 
quacy in Verga’s case. He clearly was 
more a fox than otherwise, and yet 
it would be hard to call him that, for 
a fox gives one the idea of something 
fast, shrewd, nimble and Verga was 
quite slow and serious. He was a poet 
of the novel, with a kind of heavy, 
mournful lyricism. 

As for myself, I am content to be 
considered a fox, if that’s the only 
term available. In any case, who can 
believe in a system nowadays? A 
writer cannot have a system in a 
transition period such as we are liv- 
ing through, when the old systems 
are bankrupt and the new ones have 
not yet established themselves. That’s 
why all Communist art, for example, 
is such a failure; the system on which 
it is based is not yet mature, it is still 
very problematical. 

You recently said that you consid- 
ered yourself a professional writer. 
What did you mean? And, as a pro- 
fessional, what advice would you give 
to the young writer? 

I am a professional writer in the 
sense that I am a humanist, that is, I 
don’t wait for inspiration to do my 
work. As a humanist, I believe in 
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reason, the grappling of my mind 
with problems as they come up, and 
I consider my work a way of achiev- 
ing both self-knowledge and knowl- 
edge of the world. In other words, I 
approach my writing as a job, which 
I confront daily like any other crafts- 
man. For me, it’s really a way of 
living. 

As for advice to young writers, I 
would say: Do what you like to do. 

About politics. If one agrees that 
the Russian tanks in Hungary have 
fatally shot down the myth of Com- 
munism, what do you think can take 
its place for the intellectual and 
working masses of Western Europe? 

I do not think that the Russian 
tanks have buried the myth of Com- 
munism, A number of Italian intel- 
lectuals have been upset by Hun- 
garian events, but the real cadres of 
Italian Communism don’t seem to 
have been affected much. As for the 
organizational hard core, the cadres, 
they also have been shaken, but not 
to the point of leaving the Commu- 
nist party. They don’t leave because 
they regard even Hungary as just an 
incident. They think of the life of the 
party as extending over the centu- 
ries. In their eyes, time and the Com- 
munist movement are identical, and, 
as you know very well, time heals 
everything. Another reason for the 
continuance of Communism is that it 
may have become worse but people 
don’t see anything new that is better. 
The truth is that both worlds are in 
crisis, and neither of them can say, 
“I am strong.” It was typical of the 
present situation that at the very 
moment when the Communists 
crushed the Hungarian revolt, the 
British and French began their 
venture at Suez. Of course, I don’t 
put these two events on the same 
plane, but both were very bad blun- 
ders. In the long run, I should imag- 
ine that the Communists will regard 
Hungary as just an episode, a very 
bloody episode, of the process of de- 
Stalinization. 

What do you think is the greatest 
obstacle in the path of the Italian 


writer? 


The obstacle lies in the fact that 
Italy, in a certain sense, does not 
completely belong to the modem 
world. Why this is so would require a 
long analysis involving its historical 
past, its civilization, above all its re. 
ligion. (Understand, I am talking of 
purely intellectual obstacles. In ev- 
eryday life the chief problem for the 
Italian writer is simple: He doesn’t 
have enough money.) The outcome 
is that Italy is afflicted with provin- 
ciality. This makes it difficult for the 
Italian writer to come to grips with 
the problems of the modern world— 
I don’t mean the problems connected 
with technology, machinery, but 
rather the real problems of human 
relationships in the situation of col- 
lapsing, shifting values. To under- 
stand and face these preblems, the 
Italian writer is not helped very much 
by his cultural surroundings. Let me 
explain: The majority of Italian 
writers come from small towns, where 
life is hemmed in by very narrow, 
even mean horizons. That is why so 
much Italian writing often lacks 
breadth and universality, why it 
seems remote and somehow old-fash- 
ioned. In compensation for this, you 
find authenticity, verve, earthiness. 
In short, it has the virtues of its 
defects. 

And, finally, could you tell me 
about your most recent work? 

Well, I have three books coming 
out shortly. I just completed a novel 
entitled La Ciociara—that is, The 
Girl from Ciociara, a region south of 
Rome—which mainly deals with the 
last war. It doesn’t seem a very hap- 
py moment for a war novel, but what 
can you do? That’s what I wrote. 
Then I am getting out another vol- 
ume of my short stories, Roman 
Tales, a number of which have al- 
ready been translated into English. I 
have written about 135 in this series 
already, all stories laid in Rome and 
having mostly poor people for pro- 
tagonists. And, last of all, my pub- 
lisher is gathering together the arti- 
cles I wrote about Russia during my 
trip there last spring. So you see, I 
keep busy. 
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The Malady of Sexual Inversion 


Homosexuality: Disease or Way of Life? 


By Edmund Bergler. 
Hill & Wang. 302 pp. $5.00. 


BEETHOVEN had syphilis. Robert 
Louis Stevenson had _ tuberculosis. 
Dozens of other great figures in the 
pageant of arts and letters have suf- 
fered from chronic and sometimes 
vile diseases. Yet none of them, so 
far as I can recall, has ever rated his 
disease as a badge of pride, or sought 
deliberately to spread it among those 
who, happily, were uninfected. (By- 
ron once expressed a yearning for 
TB, but that was in one of his less 
responsible, more Byronic moments.) 

The question before us in this book 
is twofold: Is homosexuality a dis- 
ease, and is it permissible to try to 
spread it? To the first, Edmund 
Bergler, a Manhattan psychoanalyst, 
answers an unequivocal yes; to the 
second, an equally unequivocal no. 

It is well to recognize at once that 
Dr. Bergler is far from being either 
an unimpassioned or impartial wit- 
ness, We are entitled to take cog- 
nizance of the fact that, while basking 
in the limelight from his Broadway 
analysands, Dr. Bergler still feels 
such great need for the hotter Klieg 
lights of personal publicity that he 
is forever writing books on whatever 
is uppermost in the layman’s mind 
—frigidity, marriage and divorce, 
Kinsey, the middle-aged man and his 
past-bloom mistress. Having read 
Freud and some of the post-Freudians 
who have dared to analyze Freud 
himself, we are entitled to wonder 
what intimate psychodynamic need 
Bergler satisfies by his all-out attack 
on homosexuality. But when we have 
examined the man and questioned 
his motives, we are left with a dis- 
comfiting body of facts, which re- 
mains valid even if we were to put 
Bergler’s opinions aside—and I don’t 
think they should be put aside. 

I remember clearly my own 
thocked surprise, in the days shortly 
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Reviewed by Gilbert Cant 


Associate editor, “Time” 


after high school, on learning that 
some of my best “male” friends 
were practicing homosexuals. Equally 
fresh in memory is the glow of right- 
eousness that I felt on deciding that 
this was a permissible and tolerable 
deviation since these people kept 
their private affairs private and asked 
only to be left alone on a “live and 
let live” basis. They did not try to 
make converts. I remember just as 
clearly my surprise (as an immi- 
grant) to discover that this tolerance 
was unfashionable in the United 
States: The American Legion mental- 
ity prevailed; it branded all deviates 
as perverts and suggested that flog- 
ging at the tail of a cart was too 
good for them—they should be 
machine-gunned and buried in quick- 
lime. Since World War II, there has 
been a marked increase in overt 
homosexuality, and homosexuals are 
openly seeking to make converts to 
their abnormal pattern of life. 

Is Bergler, in condemning this 
most recent trend, turning the clock 
back? I do not think so. He believes, 
as do virtually all authorities on the 
subject (whether sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, biologists, psychologists or 
psychiatrists), that homosexuality is 
not an hereditary trait and that no- 
body can be born with it. It is, there- 
fore, not a natural way of life, but a 
deviation which develops in the 
branch as the result of some twisting 
of the twig in childhood. He has no 
hesitation in branding homosexuality 
as a perversion—though he must 
know that his use of that word will 
lose him the agreement of many sup- 
posedly open-minded readers. There 
are, he says flatly, “no healthy homo- 
sexuals.” 

Along the line, Bergler has to make 
a distinction between the homosexual 
whose disease has determined his 


“life style” and the ignorant, hetero- 
sexually frustrated adolescent who 
stumbles into homosexuality for a 
single “outlet,” in Kinsey’s labora- 
tory-refrigerator term. This leads 
Bergler into a violent attack on Kin- 
sey for having, he alleges, encouraged 
homosexuality—and perhaps pushed 
many borderline cases across the di- 
vide—by demonstrating the statisti- 
cal normality of an occasional homo- 
sexual episode. 

Here I think Bergler’s hostility (of 
which he has a surprising amount 
for a thoroughly analyzed analyst) is 
pushing him so far so fast that he 
ignores his own best evidence. The 
seeds of homosexuality are usually 
sown, as he has shown, in infancy. 
The shoots are well sprouted by ado- 
lescence. The number of men in Kin- 
sey’s locked files who had one or two 
homosexual experiences but who are 
now happily ensconced in the bosom 
of heterosexuality must vastly out- 
number those who have slid all the 
way into lifelong deviation—prob- 
ably in exactly the same proportion 
as heterosexuals outnumber homo- 
sexuals in the whole population, 
which completely destroys Bergler’s 
argument. Those who blame Kinsey 
for their deviation are rationalizing, 
as Bergler should know. He should 
also know the great (if not absolute) 
truth in the late Jimmy Walker’s say- 
ing that nobody was ever corrupted 
merely by reading a book. 

Much of this argument would seem 
academic were it not for the fact that 
admitted homosexuals have, in recent 
years, launched a drive not only to 
be accepted as the equals of normal 
men, but honored as a special breed, 
the repository of most of the world’s 
artistic talent, and entitled to cut 
moral corners right and left. The 
worst offender in this obscene propa- 








ganda drive is a confused Madison 
Avenue pervert who hides behind his 
wife’s skirts and the pseudonym Don- 
ald Webster Cory. Intellectudlly gift- 
ed, he has written whole books which 
could be far more seductive of the 
near-innocent than any mere Kinsey 
statistics. It is against Cory and his 
ilk—-who are now coming out of the 
woodwork with increasing insolence 
and in increasing numbers—that 
Bergler is polemically most effective. 


Fortunately, and redeemingly, Ber- 
gler has the good grace to be critical 
of his own profession. It has, he in- 
sists, underestimated the chances of 
psychoanalytic 
cases of homesexuality. Bergler gives 


effecting cures in 
his own prescription for treatment, 
and though many analysts will dis- 
agree with some of its components, 
it makes sense. 

Angered by the tactics of Mc- 
Carthy during his State Department 


witch hunt, many of us must have 
felt unwonted sympathy for the per- 
secuted homosexual. But it is on 
persecution that he thrives, as Bergler 
makes clear. We need join in no 
witch hunts. But neither should we 
let the practitioners and advocates of 
a deviation (or perversion, as you 
will) deceive us and gain license to 
seduce more of the innocent. For all 
its excesses, this book is a timely 
reminder of that worthwhile truth. 





Dostoyevsky’s Prison Diaries 


Reviewed by Herbert Gold 
Author, “The Man Who Was Not 
with It” and other novels 


Memoirs from the House of the Dead. 
By Fyodor Dostoyevsky. 
Oxford. 294 pp. $3.50. 


THis BOOK asks to be read as per- 
sonal history, not as a novel, despite 
a paltry effort to give it a fictional 
form. Its predominating meaning for 
our time—perhaps other times will 
take other meanings—is that madness 
can seem to be rational. Dostoyevsky 
adjusts with something that we can 
almost call grace and simplicity to 
the nightmare of his Siberian impris- 
onment. in a place where “all the 
prisoners stank like pigs, and they 
said it was impossible not to behave 
like pigs—‘Men are only human.’ ” 

Life goes on. despite epilepsy, pes- 
tilence, murder. sadism. starvation. 
perversion; and Dostoyevsky re- 
counts all this with such equanimity 
that we are tempted to wonder if he 
did not even integrate the horrors 
almost happily, thirstily, into his 
vital economy. “Man is a creature 
who can get used to anything, and I 
believe that is the very best way of 
defining him.” This is perhaps the 
optimistic lesson to be drawn from 
this curiously abstracted, almost 
vague book by the great novelist. It 
is as if he has relinquished his spe- 
cial genius for projecting human be- 
ings with a hallucinating fictional 
reality; except at moments, he is con- 
tent to give us strangely undramatic, 
retrospective, almost bucolic summa- 
ries of people and feeling. Sometimes 
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this lack of dramatic focus leads to 
contradiction, as when he writes that 
the prisoners were “sullen, envious, 
terribly conceited, boastful, touchy, 
and preoccupied in the highest de- 
gree with forms. Gossip, intrigue, cat- 
tiness, envy, squabbles, malice were 
always to the fore in this life outside 
life.” Then, a few sentences further 
on, he tells us that they had “a certain 
peculiar personal dignity.” This is 
the sort of dramatic contradiction 
which we recognize as deeply human 
in, let’s say, the elder Karamazov. 
The novelist makes us feel the un- 
limited possibilities of the human 
soul. The journalist here represented, 
however, is content to note his sum- 
mary reactions. Or perhaps, exhaust- 
ed by the experience, he does not 
dare to relive it. 

While, therefore, not one of the 
great prison documents, the book is a 
shock and a warning and a curious 
by-path for a student of Dostoyev- 
sky’s art. It is certainly not barren 
of the acute psychological insight 
which we expect: 

“Every convict feels that he is not 
in his own home, but as it were on a 
visit. He looks on twenty years as if 
it were two, and is quite confident 
that even at 55, when he emerges 


from prison, he will still be . the 


youth he is now, at 35. ‘I can still 


live!’ he thinks, and obstinately ban- 
ishes all doubts and other tiresome 
thoughts.” 

Despite the events of murder, be- 
trayal, mass destruction, and the tor- 
ment of whole peoples which have 
become the commonplaces of modern 
life, Memoirs from the House of the 
Dead still has its power to shock and 
warn. Despite its weaknesses, it is the 
work of a great writer, and we are 
taught again something about how 
much we need literature to present 
and master the facts of our lives. Yet 
we feel here that the experience is 
insufficiently controlled, not yet re- 
created and “real,” just because, par- 
adoxically, not fictional enough. In 
the great novels, Dostoyevsky gives 
us a sort of journe’ .. spiritual 
passage, projecte sth charac- 
ters who rept -xtremes of 
possibility. In ., on the other 
hand, he is a gi..ut artist in the throes 
of a bitter and terrifying experience, 
giving us the travelogue of his ex- 
perience because he has not yet ac- 
cumulated the moral energy neces- 
sary to communicate its meaning on 
anything but the abstract level. Only 
the great novelist at the top of his 
art has the power to enlist us in a 
conspiracy to destroy our customary 
world in order to rebuild ourselves in 
the light of his vision of reality. 
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An Introduction to East Asia 


The Far East in the Modern World. 


By Franz H. Michael & George E. Taylor. 


Holt. 724 pp. $9.25. 


THE AUTHORS of this impressive 
publication, Franz H. Michael and 
George E. Taylor—both professors 
at the University of Washington and 
both prominent authorities on Far 
Eastern affairs—have set themselves 
a stupendous task. They have ven- 
tured to survey, within the confines 
of 700 information-packed pages, the 
forces of East Asia that today figure 
so importantly in the world scene. 

The dimensions of this task are 
apparent as soon as we visualize the 
number and the cultural complexity 
Michael 
and Taylor view the Far East as com- 
prising all the lands that lie east of 
India, “the border lands of Inner 
Asia, Tibet, Turkestan, Mongolia, 
and Manchuria; the Russian Far 
East, Korea, the islands of Japan: 
the countries of Southeast Asia, Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand. 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula; the 
island groups of Indonesia and the 
Philippines,” and, of course, the su- 
preme center of Far Eastern culture. 
China. 

In the first part of their study, 
the authors discuss Far Eastern con- 
ditions prior to the impact of the 
West. In the second and third parts, 
they show how. on the basis of these 
conditions, the East Asian countries 
have responded to the two most fate- 
ful events in their recent history: the 
expansion of the Western powers be- 
fore and after the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the spread of Communism. 
Using a historical and institutional 
approach, Michael and Taylor ex- 
plain the major changes brought 
about by the impact of Western im- 
perialism. And they reveal the Com- 
munist support for the indigenous 
anti-imperialistic struggle as a first 
step toward the establishment of a 


of the countries involved. 
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new type of (totalitarian) imperial- 
ism and a new type of (total) co- 
lonialism. 

The many aspects of this develop- 
ment are presented in broad and illu- 
minating frames of reference. Speak- 
ing of the institutional background, 
Michael and Taylor make it clear 
that, as distinct from Japan, tradition- 
al China was not a “feudal” society, 
as the Communists misleadingly main- 
tain, but a specific variant of a 
bureaucratic society. “For this kind 
of society there was no parallel in 
the history of Western Europe. China 
had no feudal lords or feudal rela- 
tionships, no military aristocracy, or- 
ders of chivalry, no serfs bound to 
the soil, no fiefs, no entailed estates, 
and no hereditary status groups, Nor 
was there anything in China to paral- 
lel the institutions of early commer- 
cial capitalism in the West. There 
were no free cities, no independent 
merchant class, no free competition 
and no popular participation in gov- 
ernment. The states of Europe had 
their officials, but their functions 
were limited. In no way can their 
role be compared with that of the 
bureaucracy of China, which man- 
aged the Government, the Army and 
the economy, which upheld the ide- 
ology, and which dominated both 
state and society.” 

The modernization of such a so- 
ciety raises problems that cannot be 
equated with those confronting post- 
feudal Europe. To put the issue 
sharply: China, like the Near East 
and other regions of the Orient, suf- 
fered not from an excess but from a 
lack of those feudal conditions that, 
in the West and in Japan, favored 
the rise of a multi-centered, demo- 
cratic, industrial society. 

.. Speaking of the many-faceted im- 


pact of the West, the two authors 
stress the far-reaching effect of the 
American Revolution on East Asia’s 
internal and international relations. 
“Wherever went, they 
took with them, in a world largely 
ruled by monarchies, the hated doc- 
trine of republicanism. In a world 


Americans 


economy dominated by monopolistic 
trade practices, they operated as in- 
dependent merchants backed by a na- 
tion demanding freedom to trade and 
reciprocal commercial opportunities. 
In an age of privateering and piracy, 
of convoys and blockades, they 
fought for freedom of the seas. In 
the early days of the Republic, Amer- 
icans took with them, wherever they 
went, the ideological dynamite of the 
American Revolution.” 

Speaking of the spread of Commu- 
nism in China, 
Michael and Taylor do not minimize 


such countries as 
the oppressiveness of the Communist 
regime by falsely identifying it with 
the long-enduring despotism of im- 
perial China. And they do not mini- 
mize Mao’s dependence on Moscow. 
Rejecting the much publicized at- 
tempt to depict the Chinese Commu- 
nists as “Maoist” heretics, they show 
that, since its creation, the Chinese 
Communist party has faithfully car- 
ried out policies outlined by Lenin 
and the Comintern for Communists 
operating in “backward, colonial and 
semi-colonial countries.” 

Obviously, the two authors have 
written an extremely useful—and de- 
cidedly original—book. The Far East 
in the Modern World is a milestone 
in the realistic interpretation of 
China and her neighbors, I only wish 
I had had a book like this when, as 
an enthusiastic young student, I be- 
gan to explore the great and strange 
civilizations of East Asia. 
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Two 


And 


SHIPLEY 


Auntie Mame. By Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee. From the book by Patrick 
Dennis. Directed by Morton da Costa. Pre- 
sented by Robert Fryer and Lawrence 
Carr. At the Broadhurst Theater. 

The Happiest Millionaire. By Kyle 
Crichton. From the book My Philadelphia 
Father, by Cordelia Drexel Biddle and 
Mr. Crichton. Directed and presented by 
Howard Erskine and Joseph Hayes. At 
the Lyceum Theater. 

Girls of Summer. By N. Richard Nash. 
Presented by Cheryl Crawford. At the 
Longacre Theater. 


HERE'S a_ scatterbrained but 
5 pone “advanced woman” 
named Auntie Mame, brought to life 
by a winsome lass named Rosalind 
Russell. The play we watch is a grab- 
bag from which Roz Russell pulls 
prize after amusing prize. There’s 
little connection between the party 
favors, but there’s one party we con- 
stantly favor: the lithe and lovely 
Rosalind. 

Auntie Mame’s respectable broth- 
er, now dead, left her with consider- 
able foreboding the care of her young 
nephew. At the school to which she 
sends him, the boys and girls, in 
nudist garb, learn (by imitation) the 
mating processes of fishes—which is 
perhaps why, when Nephew grows 
up, he falls in love with a conven- 
tional, cooped-up girl from a family 
of Connecticut anti-Semites. Auntie 
Mame rescues him and gives them 
their comeuppance. 

In between, she has made confetti 
out of her salesbook in a day as a 
Macy’s clerk, turned a_ telephone 
switchboard into a maze, amazed 
Southern society by catching a fox 
and a Southern husband, and worn 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Merry Hits 
a Tangled Miss 


a number of bewitching costumes. 
Her parties of pie-eyed stars and 
pickled rattlesnake are the talk of 
the town and just the thing to teach 
a growing nephew la joie de vivre 
and a sense of human irresponsibil- 
ity. There are moments when many 
folks might like to maim Auntie 
Mame, but it is a cold customer in- 
deed who does not succumb to Roz 
Russell. 

Auntie Mame in Philadelphia, of 
the male sex and with a million dol- 
lars, is Anthony J. Drexel Biddle— 
if not the happiest, then surely the 
eccentric millionaire. His 
daughter wears boxing gloves and 
distributes black eyes; out of his 
“alligatorium” roll live amphibia. 
Then a fellow they scorn for his frail 
physique masters them all with ju 
jitsu. This champion is Angier Duke, 
of the tobacco Dukes; such plot as 
the play has concerns the eventual 
mating of the Biddle boodle with the 
Duke ducats. 

It is not the story that matters, 
however, but the cavorting of ir- 
repressible and unpredictable An- 
thony J. Drexel Biddle, who loves 
his family without recognizing that 
he dominates them, who combines 
the propriety of Philadelphia with the 
perversity of the Latin Quarter and 
the pigheadedness of Devil’s Row. 
Nothing dismays the man, but there 
is a strong jerk on the reins when 
the quick eye and competent hand of 
Mrs. Benjamin Duke enter the scat- 
terbrained household. Indeed, it is 
not until the battle of the Biddles 
and the Dukes that the play grows 
really lively. Before that, Mr. Biddle 


most 


is hauling it along with his bit. 

The riproaring millionaire—whose 
butler always comes in inquiring: 
“You yelled, sir?”—is superbly de- 
picted by Walter Pidgeon, who makes 
him seem a real person in the midst 
of the unbelievable goings-on. In 
charming contrast is Ruth Matteson, 
as his wife; she quietly persuades us 
of what every woman knows, twisting 
the bull to her gentler purposes. Ruth 
White is amusing as the lady who 
built Duke University with her own 
two hands and isn’t tired. Old Man 
Biddle, like Auntie Mame, gives little 
evidence of serious concern or con- 
scious social direction. But as enter- 
tainment the Russell is a roar and 
the Pidgeon is a rare bird. 

After these two completely un- 
inhibited characters, one wishes 
Girls of Summer were less confused 
in its portrait of a woman so re- 
pressed she seems tied in knots. 
Hilda, earnestly mothering her little 
sister Binnie, locks the doors to her 
own experience; it is when she is 
trying to protect Binnie from a forth- 
right fellow that her own heart 
breaks through. The fellow turns out 
to be as tangled as everyone else, so 
he and Hilda put their knots to- 
gether and try for happiness. 

The author has endowed his char- 
acters with keen power to analyze 
each other; personally, however, they 
progress from confusion to muddle 
to mess. The man who behaves like 
an uninhibited and pleasure-bound 
son of wealth turns out to be vaca- 
tioning from his job of putting up 
prefabricated houses; he is really a 
lost soul seeking a woman who'll be 
his permanent mate. It is in that role 
that the awakened Hilda sees herself 
as the curtain falls on the collapse of 
Binnie’s dream. Shelley Winters 
makes Hilda an engaging lass, but 
the psychological broth is too cooked 
up. The laughs remain with Auntie 
Mame and the millionaire. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 


As one who has frequently enjoyed William 
E. Bohn’s lucubrations on “The Home Front,” 
may I suggest that he stick to it? For a more 
provincial or hypocritical analysis of Britain’s 
(or Punch’s) present resentment against the 
United States than his December 10 column 
I have not found, not even in the Congressional 
Record. 

Let us wait until Panama, a state which 
ex-President Theodore Roosevelt boasted he 
snatched from Colombia, seizes the Panama 
Canal and invites the Yanks out, to hear the 
British laugh! Incidentally, has Bohn forgotten, 
or has he never heard, by what methods his 
(and my) ancestors wrested a large slice of 
the United States from its Indian possessors 
and the whole Southwest from Mexico? He 
should look into these matters before he gets 
so self-righteous about Britain at Suez—self- 
righteous even to a petty sneer at Eden’s su- 
perb tailoring. 
Washington, D. C. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Repeating the propaganda clichés of Com- 
munists and their fronts, of our well- 
intentioned citizens have been claiming that 
the real issue in the Middle East is “oil,” as 
if dealing in oil is something reprehensible 
How could 
make such specious statements? 

If the word “bread” 


the word “oil,” we would have a correct picture 


Epcear ANsEL Mowrer 


some 


or vicious. sensible Americans 


were substituted for 


of the true issues. The lives of all the European 
democracies are dependent upon oil. Without 
it they would have vast armies of unemployed, 
numberless bankruptcies and _ breadlines. 
This smearing of our democracies, including 
the U. S., frequently includes respectable pub- 
lications and helps to smother the obvious fact 
that the Middle East’s problems were created 
and supported by Moscow. It began with the 
sale of about one-half billion dollars in arms 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment anid 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


to Egypt and other Arab countries, and the 
spreading of the “big lie.” 

The plan of the Soviet Union is to get a 
foothold in the Middle East and bring about 
chaos, economic suffering and dissension in 
the democracies of Europe. We must not be 
blind, speechless or neutral in dealing with 
Moscow. 


Brooklyn NaTHAN D. SHAPIRO 


TITO 


Last May, Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito was 
interviewed by the French daily, Le Monde. 
The interviewer asked whether Marshal Tito 
envisioned a one-party or multi-party system 
as essential to democracy. This was Tito’s re- 
ply: 

“Neither I nor any of us thinks that only 
a system of multiple parties allows free ex- 
pression of opinion. . . . I consider that free 
discussion is fully possible in such a system 
of ours, as well as in the other socialist 
countries.” 

But that was last May, before Djilas and 
before Hungary. 


New York City ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


HUNGARY 


Why all the indignation over Communist 
actions in Hungary? After all, the Hungarians 
have demonstrated that they are a liability to 
the Party. It is thus obvious to any good Com- 
munist that the nation should be liquidated. 
The people can be shipped to the east or en- 
couraged to go west. The plains of Hungary can 
then be farmed by a few thousand Rumanians 
or Czechs with machinery to produce a large 
surplus of much needed wheat. 

The new settlers will be bound to the Party 
by a desire to keep their ill-gotten gains. Other 
petty nationalities will be impressed by the 
consequences of defying the Party. Love and 
harmony will reign once more within the Camp 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


of Peace and Democracy, and its leaders can 
go back to radiating sweetness and light. Some 
Frenchmen, etc. who joined the Party because 
of its kind and forgiving nature may be re- 
pelled by this solution to the preblem, but 
anyone that naive is not a valuable member 
anyway. 

have been avail- 
able to execute Party policy and its enemies. 
There 


Adequate forces are and 
has been plenty of time to borrow or 
Mao if the Rus- 
sians have grown so soft that it is dangerous 
to order them to commit major atrocities. Half 
the Hungarians should have been removed by 
now, instead of the trifling 200,000 who have 
fled or been deported. 


hire an army from Comrade 


What is holding things 
up? 


Salt Lake City W. H. Crarx 


| congratulate 
and Nagy” 


you heartily on your “Djilas 
editorial in the December 3 issue. 
It is good to know that there is a journal with 
the courage to expose the apathy and _ in- 
difference of the U. S. Government toward the 
Hungarian rising for liberty. 

There was a chance to save Hungary, if 
there had been imaginative and vigorous U. S. 
leadership at the UN. Aus- 
tria was for and it was 
feasible to send a UN mission to Budapest. 
The presence there of such a mission could 
have prevented the Soviet butchery on Novem- 
ber 4. 

The delegation at the 
UN, the day-to-day 
dispatches of New York Times correspondents 
at the UN. Thus: Times of November 8, “The 
UN put off again today consideratizn of Soviet 
repression in Hungary... . 


The frontier with 


open several days 


attitude of the U. S. 


however, is revealed in 


The U. S. delegation 
must come from the 
“The U. S. dele- 


doing its best to 


felt that the next move 
Secretariat”; November 16, 
gation was reported to be 
prevent any action in the Assembly about 
Hungary until Mr. Hammarskjold had done 
what he could” (Mr. H. was then in Egypt) ; 
November 17, “The U. S. 
has adopted a wait-and-see attitude about the 
Hungarian situation,” and so on. 

Keep up your good work and drive home 
to your readers the disturbing fact of U. S. 
abdication of leadership during this crisis. 
Washington, D. C. Epwin C. Witson 


delegation 


I should like 
to the ap- 
the Committee of the 
American Friends of the Captive Nations. This 
Is not 


to call the 
text of a boycott pledge 


attention of your 
readers 
prov ed 


by Executive 


intended as a substitute for Govern- 


ment but it is 


Americans 


action, in which in- 
and other free 


apply their own sanctions to the 


a way 
dividual men can 
Soviet crim- 
inals without waiting for the agonizing hesita- 


30 


tions and delays of governmental and United 
Nations policy. 

The American Friends of the Captive Na- 
tions urge that this personal boycott pledge 
be coupled with appeals to our Government 
to apply its own economic sanctions against 
the Soviet Union. Following is the text: 

“The Soviet regime having by the Hungarian 
massacre demonstrated once again its isolation 
from the moral community, I pledge that until 
all Soviet troops and police are withdrawn from 
Hungary I will enter into no economic, social, 
political or cultural relations with that regime, 
or any of its domestic adherents or institutions, 
or with any Soviet citizens abroad (since these 
must act whether voluntarily or not as rep- 
resentatives of the regime), or with any persons 
or institutions freely condoning the Hungarian 
massacre, except for the sole purpose of per- 
suading such individuals to defect. I will also 
urge my Government to apply a similar quaran- 
tine to the Soviet Union until Soviet troops 
are withdrawn from Hungary.” 

New York City CHRISTOPHER EMMET 
Chairman 
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Help the 


HUNGARIAN FIGHTERS 
FOR FREEDOM! 


Here is one thing YOU can do TODAY: 


Thousands of Hungarian refugees from Communist totalitarianism 
are in Austria, awaiting their eventual emigration elsewhere. Their 
immediate physical needs are being looked after by a variety of 
public and private organizations. 


They need reading matter (not propaganda tracts) in the Hun- 
garian language, such as: 


¢ Books 
¢ Magazines 


¢ Dictionaries 
(Hungarian-French, Hungarian-English) 


You can show the Hungarian refugees from Red tyranny that the 
free world's solicitude is more than mere words of sympathy. Send 
them the literature they want and need to keep their spirit alive. 


Send Hungarian-language reading matter 


either directly to or, if you prefer, to 


Hungarian Fighters for Freedom Hungarian Fighters for Freedom 
c/o FORUM c/o Tamiment Institute 
Museumsstr. 5 7 East 15th Street 

Vienna VII, Austria New York 3, N, Y. 


(For forwarding to Austria) 





This appeal is published by The Tamiment Institute as a public service. The Tami- 
ment Institute is an educational project of Tamiment-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania. 














